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TCS 


creative response in beauty and durability 


Surrounded by cropland on the outskirts of a farming community, this 
private residence i stated by the architect, "a response to the 
historical and ph l characteristics of i >. oped roof areas are 
covered with silver gray TCS (terne-coated stai s steel), suggesting 
the color and form of traditional rural architecture 

In addition, TCS satisfied the own tated need fo or, "a maintenance- 
free roofing material that will last several lifetimes 


Architects everywhere are finding that TCS is sies ; adaptive to all 
types of structures, superbly functional as a design megane 

important advantages which provide maximum creative lati 

relatively modest cost. 

We will be happy to send you more detailed information about TC 


Call us toll-free, 800-624-6906. 


FOLLAN SBEE 


と ION 
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The Ontario Hydro Building in Toronto 
never looks quite the same. 

That's because the entire surface of 
its upper floors is curtained in LOF glass 
with Vari-Tran* coating. The mirrorlike 
finish of its curvilinear facade reflects 
constantly changing images of nearby 
buildings, street traffic and Mother 
Nature's sky. 

Architects everywhere are relying 
on the unique aesthetics of Vari-Tran 
glass to add architectural interest and 
excitement to all sizes and types of 
building design. It's a cost-conscious, 
energy-efficient way of making your 
building dramatically stand out from its 
neighbors. 

But Vari-Tran is much more than 
beautiful. Ontario Hydro's Vari-Tran 
1-114 fabricated into insulating units 
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combines the advantages of heat 
reflection with insulating glass to make 
year-round climate control far easier. Air 
conditioning costs are reduced. The 
building has no standard heating 
system. Instead, heat energy generated 
by lights, office equipment and people 
is recycled throughout the building to 
maintain comfort. 

If you would like to know more 
about the beauties of Vari-Tran glass, 
write to Greg Oehlers, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Company, 811 Madison Avenue, 
P.O. Box 799, Toledo, OH 43695. 
Building: Hydro Place, Toronto, Ontario 
Owner: Canada Square Corporation 
Consulting Architects: K. H. Candy, Chief Architect— 
Ontario Hydro, and Adamson Assoc., Toronto, Ontario 
Architect: K. R. Cooper, Toronto, Ontario 


Glazing contractor and fabricator of insulating units: 
Pilkington Glass Ltd. 


The Parisien Restaurant in Trusthouse Forte's new 


Excelsior Hotel, Tulsa, Ok. Shown is 8 x 8 Sandstone, 
which is also available in 4 x 8, 8 x 12 and 12 x 12. | 


IAC ceramic tile combines elegance and durability in a 
surface that is ideal for heavy traffic areas in either interior 
or exterior applications. 

Available in a wide range of beautiful, contemporary 
Colors, textures and sizes, IAC tile is the perfect design 
accent for any project. 

Because IAC ceramic tile is “single-fired vitreous”, it has a 
surface of superior wearability, and provides high 
resistance to strain and chemical damage. As a result, 
maintenance is simple and minimal. 

For the look of elegance, and the common sense of 
durability . . . specify “single-fired vitreous” ceramic tile . . . 
and to insure the highest quality possible . . . specify IAC 
... it’s made in America! 


gant... 


Durable... 
IAC Ceramic 


Tile! 
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INTERNATIONAL 
AMERIGIN 
CERAMICS, INC. 


P.O. Box 6600 - Tulsa, OK 74156 
Call Toll Free: 800-331-3651! In Oklahoma (918) 428-3851 
Telex: 79-6044 
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AMERICAN SEATING 


RESPONSIVE FACILIT Y SOLUTIONS 
CREATED BY POPULAR 
COMPLAINT 


Changing business environments and tech- 
nologies require adaptable facilities. When facili- 
ties are unable to react effectively to change 
within the organization, people and companies 
become less productive. 

The American Seating Office Furniture 
System is designed to respond to the needs of the 
organization in meeting the challenge of this fast- 
paced change. 

Whether your specific requirements are for: 

e Machine integration — display terminals, 
printers and word processing equipment in 
the business environment 

* Technical environments — laboratories and 
small assembly areas 

* Privacy — floor-to-ceiling walls, and doors, 
for private offices and conference rooms 

* Mass storage — enclosed, dividable compo- 
nents to meet widely varied functional needs 

* Acoustical control — sound control in the 
open plan 

* Status differentiation — wood systems with 
the flexibility of standard product 

Or any combination of these, American Seating 
meets these needs with a single, highly-adaptable 
furniture system, capable of responding now, 
and as the organization changes. 

Contact us for more information — we can 
help you identify your firm's specific facility 
problems...and solve them. Call 800/253-8104 


or write us for more information. 


American 
Seating 


901 Broadway, N.W 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49504 
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Tivate Space / 
Private Spates Wood Systems 


EVENTS 


LETTERS 


April 29-30: Workshop on Cost Manage- 
ment in Building Design, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

May 3-5: Technical Institute on Docks 
and Marinas, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

May 6-7: Institute on Practical Applica- 
tions of Earth-Sheltered Architecture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

May 7-8: AIA Energy in Design: Tech- 
niques Workshop, Omaha, Neb., and 
Miami. (Repeat workshops May 14-15, 
San Diego; May 18-19, Los Angeles; 
May 21-22, Anaheim, Calif.; June 11-12, 
Lincoln, Neb.). Contact: Brenda Hender- 
son at Institute headquarters. 

May 7-8: AIA Energy in Design: Process 
Workshop, Columbus, Ohio. (Repeat 
workshop, May 14-15, Boise, Idaho). 
Contact; Brenda Henderson at Institute 
headquarters. 

May 8-12: American Planning Association 
National Planning Conference, Dallas. 
Contact: APA, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 60637. 

May 10-13: Seminar on Managing Effec- 
tive Workplaces, College Station, Tex. 
Contact: Facility Management Institute, 
3971 S. Research Park Drive, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 

May 10-14: Course on Commercial/ 
Industrial Energy Auditing, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

May 12-13: Seminar on Lighting in Build- 
ing Design, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

May 17: Seminar on Computer-Aided 
Drafting and Design, Washington, D.C. 
(Repeat seminars May 18, Houston; May 
20, Denver.) Contact: Carol Gosselin, 
The Paper Plane, P.O. Box 11316, 
Newington, Conn. 06111. 

May 17-21: Seminar on Computer-Aided 
Facility Management. Contact: Facility 
Management Institute, 3971 S. Research 
Park Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 
May 19-21: Workshop on Marketing of 
Professional Services, New York City. 
(Repeat workshops May 26-28, Seattle; 
June 9-11, San Francisco; June 16-18, 
Chicago.) Contact: Director, Professional 
Development & Meetings, American 
Consulting Engineers Council, 1015 15th 
St. N.W., Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

May 22-25: Communication Skills Work- 
shops, Chicago. Contact: Industrial De- 
signers Society of America, 6802 Poplar 
Place, Suite 303, McLean, Va. 22101. 
May 29-June 2: Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada annual meeting, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. Contact: Sharon 
Chaulk, RAIC Headquarters, 328 Somer- 
set St. West, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
K2P 0J9. 

June 6-9: AIA National Convention, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Women in Architecture: I was glad to see 
much of the January issue devoted to 
women in the profession. The coverage 
has definitely drawn the attention of our 
male colleagues. 

As one who has worked in the profes- 
sion in Rochester, N.Y., since 1973, I 
would like to clarify one point. Andrea 
Dean in her article beginning on page 42 
writes about my friend and fellow Roches- 
ter Chapter/AIA member Ann Chain- 
treuil, AIA. The statement that Macon/ 
Chaintreuil is the only firm in Rochester 
with a female partner is statistically true, 
but it reinforces the stereotype myth that 
to be successful or to even be in the pro- 
fession a woman architect must have a 
male partner. I am sure that was not the 
intent. 

We have five more women members in 
the Rochester Chapter/AIA, two of whom 
are in practice with firms of their own. I 
myself am an architect employed by a 
large downtown ownership/management 
firm, which is not much different from 
having a practice of my own. 

Achla B. Madan, AIA 
Rochester 


More About ‘Bauhaus’; It has been a 
pleasure reading your coverage of the 
reactions to From Bauhaus to Our House. 
Especially gratifying was the initial review 
by George Nelson (Dec. '81, page 72). 
Today, when views often become popular 
more for their resultant tremors than for 
the truth they may reveal, younger gen- 
eration designers are blessed to have a 
modernist old-timer deal so handily with 
this insistent little book, pronouncing with 
all his authority, wit and wisdom, “Thus 
far and no further!" 

Yet most satisfying about Nelson's re- 
view is what it reveals about the book's 
dichotomy of style and purpose. Nelson 
called it “a distorting mirror of an enor- 
mous complex reality [that] may do 
yeoman service as a text on how brains 
may be washed and conscience 
lobotomized." 

It is disheartening to see what strives 
to be our profession's declaration of inde- 
pendence employ a style of persuasion 
that varies so greatly from the liberating 
and thoughtful document of 1776 (auth- 
ored, incidentally, by an architect of 
European revivals). 

The disparity between the noble cause 
of Bauhaus and the book's mischievous 
style brings into question the depth of its 
patriotism. 

Almost 40 years ago, Archibald Mac- 
Leish wrote for the Atlantic an article 
called “The Conquest of America." Its 
major premise was this: Of all the forces 
that are working against the one "that 
Jefferson put into words," none is more 


pernicious than those that thrive on the 
buzz words of Americanism but shun its 
spirit. 
One passage speaks particularly well 
to Bauhaus: “The one force that can claim 
the revolutionary title in the world we live 
in, the one force which can claim to move 
in the direction of life, is the force that 
Jefferson put into words. Later Americans 
have, it is true, betrayed that force, both 
in terms and actions. Its vocabulary has 
been appropriated again and again for 
private advantage. Its victories have been 
corrupted by hypocrisy and cynicism and 
selfishness. Its articles of faith have be- 
come the catechism of a faithless mate- 
rialism. Its central concept of the dignity 
of the individual, grown cancerous on 
occasion, has swollen to the morbid and 
malignant figure of irresponsible and 
grasping power—the 'rugged individual 
whom some still think of as American." 
William Marquand 
Indialantic, Fla. 


‘The Arts’: Inclusion of the arts section in 
the February issue (page 44) was a wel- 
come addition to the breadth of scope for 
the JoURNAL and should become a regu- 
lar feature. 

Stage set design has long been closely 
allied with architecture, and its devotees 
among architects have included such nota- 
bles as Inigo Jones and Claude Bragdon, 
who were both designers for the theater 
as well as architects. The sets designed 
by Chagall and Sendak for Mozart's 
"Magic Flute" are outstanding examples, 
illustrating well the power developed by 
combining the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture with the building arts to produce a 
desired atmosphere or effect. 

The arts section should also include 
works of sculpture, painting and graph- 
ics designed as part of the architectural 
creation. Richard E. Ritz, AIA 

Portland, Ore. 


Corrections: The seven founders of the 
Women's School of Planning and Archi- 
tecture are Katrin Adam, Ellen Perry 
Berkeley, Noel Phyllis Birkby, Bobbie 
Sue Hood, AIA, Marie Kennedy, Joan 
Sprague and Leslie Kanes Weisman (see 
Jan., page 41). Since 1975 the school has 
sponsored four two-week summer sessions 
and one four-day session. 

A clarification on the credits for To- 
ronto's 1965 city hall (see Dec. '81, page 
40): Viljo Revell, winner of the interna- 
tional competition, was wholly responsible 
for the design. Revell associated with 
John B. Parkin Associates for the prepa- 
ration of working drawings and super- 
vision of construction. 

The design of the Pilo lamps, shown in 
our December “Furnishings” section, was 
incorrectly attributed; it is by the technical 
staff of Stilnovo, Milan. 
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The future of your next 
construction project could depend 
on what you do today. 


The difference between 
success and setback, profit 
and loss can sometimes rest 
with one decision. 


That's why Project Insurance 
from Schinnerer is the obvious 
solution to one of the most 
important problems you face: 

Adequate professional 
liability protection for the design 
team on your next project. 

Features including coverage 
for the entire design team for the 
duration of your project and 
beyond, at limits up to $75 million 
—all through CNA— mean our 


303 East Wacker Drive 
Three lilinois Center 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 565-2424 


5028 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 686-2850 


Project Insurance doesn't leave 
the important matter of insurance 
protection to chance. 

Twenty-five years of 
experience go into our Project 
Insurance Policy. We've been the 
leader in Architects’ & Engineers’ 
Professional Liability Protection 
for the past quarter century. 

So one decision should be 
easy— Have your broker call 
us today. 


Coverage for this program is provided by 
Continental Casualty Company, one of 
the CNA insurance companies. 


40 Wall Street 
New York, N.Y. 10005 
(212) 344-1000 


595 Market Street 
San Francisco, CA. 94105 
(415) 495-3444 


Victor O 


Schinnerer 


& Company Inc 
The first is still the best 


Program Administrators & 
Underwriting Managers 
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Beautiful today. 
Beautiful tomorrow. 


No wonder 

Du Pont Antron is the 
most specified 
commercial carpet 
fiber in America. 


More designers specify Antron* nylon than 
any other commercial carpet fiber for two 
persuasive reasons: because Antron* offers 


complete design flexibility with more styles 
and colors than any other commercial nylon 
fiber and because Antron* wears so well. 


Antron* nylon is engineered for high perfor- 
mance in commercial installations. It 
provides excellent soil resistance, built-in 
static protection, and appearance retention 
—under a wide variety of traffic conditions. 


The carpeting in the new Texas Commerce 
Bank Quorum, Dallas, is made of Antron* 
XL, DuPonts newest and best-performing 
commercial carpet fiber. Because the tellers 
area is subjected to a constant stream of 
traffic, the carpeting has to stand up to a lot 
of abuse. 


Antron* XL can take that kind of abuse. 
Antron* XL features extra-large filaments for 
extra-long resistance to soiling and crush- 
ing. Because of the large filaments, carpets 
of Antron* XL have 25% to 30% less surface 
area to attract and trap dirt. The result: 
carpets of Antron* XL require less frequent 
maintenance to retain their original good 
looks. 

Specify Du Pont Antron* for commercial car- 
pets that will offer a lasting complement to 
your design. 


Interior design by Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., Dallas 
Carpet supplied and installed by Carpet Services, Inc., Dallas 


DUPONT ANTRON: 
SD i COMMERCIAL CARPET FIBERS 
2 ier Pm, ENGINEERED FOR PERFORMANCE. 
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Fourteen office buildings by one builder. 


ELEVATORS BY DOVER 


Shown here are three of the fourteen handsome structures 
Community Builders have added to Cincinnati's office parks 
in the last ten years. Ranging in height from three to five 
stories, these fourteen buildings are served by a total of 26 
Dover Elevators. All 26 are Dover's Pre-engineered Oildraulic" 
models that are ideal for low-rise office facilities. For more 
information on Dover Oildraulic or Traction elevators, 
write Dover Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. 674, 
P.O. Box 2177, Memphis, Tennessee 38101. 
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The elevator innovators. 


The Institute 


Shift in AIA Priorities Sought 
From Architects to Architecture 


The Institute's Direction '80s task force 
will present to the 1982 convention a set 
of recommendations to achieve what it 
terms “a fundamental shift in the AIA' 
direction, from a primary concern for ar- 
chitects to a primary concern for architec- 
ture—from a service-oriented association 
to a knowledge-based national institute" 
concerned with “advancement of the art 
and science of architecture and advocacy 
of design excellence." 

The task force was formed as a result 
of a 1980 convention resolution calling 
on the board to redefine the purposes of 
the Institute. It will deliver a report to 
this year's convention accompanied by 
proposals for a bylaw change and other 
business actions to carry out its objectives. 

Principal recommendations of the task 
force are: 

1. "The AIA should make a major 
commitment to managing the knowledge 
and information that will be essential to 
the design of the built environment in the 
future, and to assuring access for its mem- 
bers to that knowledge. 

"Architectural knowledge and design 
ability are the basis of our profession. 

If the AIA fails to manage this knowledge 
for the benefit of its members, then other 
institutions and corporations will fulfill 
this vital role for the benefit of different 
groups and interests. 

"Part of this body of knowledge will 
be continued improvement of design and 
construction systems and the development 
of practice aids that will satisfy the chang- 
ing needs of the profession. 


The Institute 

Priorities shift recommended (above) 
Anniversary celebration 16 
Awards 


25-vear honor to Equitable building 40 
Government 


Additions to Viet war memorial 46 
Practice 

Energy design innovations 60 
The Arts 

Met's new Rockefeller Wing 62 


2. "With a more reliable and useful 
knowledge base, which will be the key to 
successfully moving the profession of ar- 
chitecture through the '80s, a parallel 
effort in professional and public educa- 
tion will also be required. AIA must work 
at all levels of education to assure a more 
knowledgeable and capable profession 
and a more enlightened public; establish- 
ing a climate in which society will de- 
mand a higher level of design and the 
profession can begin to achieve its full 
potential. Increased responsibility for 
professional development will be given to 
the state and local components. 

“The AIA must make a major commit- 
ment toward assuring that: The most 
capable students enter the study of archi- 
tecture; architectural schools meet the 
real needs of the profession; the profes- 
sional capabilities of AIA members will 
be increased; the public will acquire ade- 
quate knowledge for making reasonable 
decisions relating to the built environment. 

3. “AIA members, with support from 
their components, must participate directly 
in the processes of government. Redirect 
AIA public policy efforts to the formula- 
tion and passage of legislation and regula- 
tion affecting the practice of architecture. 

"Legislative priorities should be care- 
fully established in accordance with their 
relative benefits, and AIA efforts be fo- 
cused on the decision making levels of 
federal, state and local governments. 

4. “The full potential of current tech- 
nologies should be utilized to achieve an 
informed membership, a responsive na- 
tional organization, and a public audience 
that understands the benefits of design 
excellence. An information exchange sys- 
tem should be established which is acces- 
sible and affordable by individual mem- 
bers and offices. 

5. "Greater responsibility for commu- 
nication and service to the members should 
be shifted to the state and local component 
levels. National AIA should concentrate 
on matters of national, professional and 
public-interest in the area of architecture 


and planning. The intent is to retain na- 
tional AIA as a source of professional in- 
formation and materials, and to strengthen 
local components in their ability to pro- 
vide member services. 

“AIA should substantially broaden its 
membership base. As national AIA con- 
cerns itself more with the substance of 
architecture, and with the ways that the 
profession can be of greater benefit to 
society, the AIA Foundation should be 
opened to a public membership category. 

"Similar to the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation and the Smithsonian 
Associates' concern with preservation and 
history, the AIA Foundation can offer a 
way for the general public to share our 
knowledge and our concern with the built 
environment." 

Members of the task force are: Ray K. 
Parker, AIA, chairman; Robert Burley, 
FAIA; Virgil Carter, AIA, and Betty Lou 
Custer, FAIA. 

"Briefly then," the task force said in 
commentary, “we are recommending a 
major shift of responsibilities toward 
strengthened state and local components, 
along with a change in national AIA em- 
phasis toward the substance of design 
excellence; and continuing programs in 
the areas of architectural research and 
education. 

"The impact will be a more active rela- 
tionship between individual members and 
their local chapters, as chapters become 
the source of professional development 
programs, practice aids and information 
exchange. There will be greater opportu- 
nity for local initiatives, and services will 
be provided to members as needed, at low- 
er cost or on a self-supporting basis. In- 
creased responsibility at the state and local 
levels will be accompanied by proportion- 
ate increases in local staffing expense. 

“At the national level, there will be 
reductions in staff in the areas of service 
to members. But these savings will be off- 
set by increases required in the areas of 
information and education. The task force 
does not foresee a net cost saving, but it 
does predict a substantially more effective 
organization. 

"Asthe AIA membership base is broad- 
ened, by means of the foundation, we will 
begin to develop a public constituency for 
good architecture and community plan- 
ning which is lacking at the present time. 

"A public-membership program will be 

continued on page 16 
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The more expensive the space, the more intelligently 
it should be used. 


Imagine an office system tHat makes the most of vertical spaces 
in an office, so your clients have less horizontal space to pay for. 
A system that puts vital work surface, filing, reference, and display 
functions into the zone easiest for people to see and reach. 

Imagine, too, a manufacturer with an advanced systems 
knowledge base, developed over years of research and refined in 
experience. An organization that backs you in your facility design 
efforts — providing planning aids, software, and an attitude of 
smooth cooperation. 

When you specify the Action Office" system, you're also 
specifying Herman Miller. 

Send for our booklet, Your Partner In the Process, Herman 
Miller, Inc., Marketing Department, Zeeland, MI 49464. 


/ w\ 


L4 herman miller 


Sales 'education facilities in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 

Los Angeles. New York. San Francisco. Washington, D.C.. Amsterdam, Basel 

(Herman Miller AG). Brussels. London, Paris, Toronto and other key cihes4nternationally. 
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BUILDER'S CHOICE DESIGN AND PLANNING AWARDS 


Call for entries. 


The Nautilus, symbol of nature's 
masterful union of form and func- 
tion, once again signals the call for 
the best design and planning in the 
built environment. BUILDER maga- 
zine and Better Homes and Gardens 
magazine are the cosponsors of the 
second annual “Builder's Choice" 
design and planning competition. 

Awards will be presented to 
builders, architects, planners and 
developers of all types of housing 
and commercial buildings. New con- 
struction and remodeling will be rec- 
ognized. Winners will be featured in 
a special edition of BUILDER maga- 
zine and will be honored at a special 


awards ceremony at the 1983 NAHB 
convention. 

Design competition winners will be 
selected by a panel of judges that will 
include builders, architects, planners 
and members of the building and 
architectural press. 

To find out more . . . just fill in the 
coupon or call us at (202) 822-0390 
and we'll mail you an entry form. 
Detailed rules and instructions will 
be included. 


Builder's Choice Competition 
BUILDER magazine 

15th & M Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


デーーーーーーーーーーーーーーーー ニ ーー ニー ニーーー ニ ーー ニーーー ニ ーー 4 
1 i 
| | 
| BUILDER Magazine | 
| 15th & M Streets, N.W. | 
| Washington, D.C. 20005 i 
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LIGHTING THE ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPE 
mcPhilben's expertise—since 1914 


mcPhilben luminaires are designed to complement 
the architectural environment. Advanced lighting 
technology and engineered optics for optimum 
performance. Attention to detail, quality construc- 
tion and finishes for lasting beauty. 


a Mid and lo-level site lights = Architectural pole lights 
= Area/street lighting = Surface, recessed, vandalproof 
luminaires = Indoor/outdoor signage...for each of these 
applications, mcPhilben offers the specifier the lighting 
product of excellence, in a great variety of models to 
comply with the most diversified requisites of the 
architectural landscape. 


Outdoor lighting requires the best. 
Consult, specify mcPhilben. 


m ® ame 
IE 
28 C e i ee rA Ex EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 
IZMIZRSON 270 Long Island Expressway, Melville, N.Y. 11747 
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The Institute from page 11 

the most effective public-awareness effort 
that we can undertake. The AIA Founda- 
tion is an appropriate vehicle. The posi- 
tion of a public member on the AIA 
board would gain new significance. The 
AIA JOURNAL will also be a natural com- 
munication link to the public members, in 
the form of membership-subscription. 

"Public education benefits would be 
substantial. Income benefits could provide 
major support for research and publica- 
tion activities. 

“The national impact will be an Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects that continues 
to build public respect as its members— 
and staff—increase their knowledge and 
abilities in the design of the built environ- 
ment. Our compensation, both financially 
and in terms of professional satisfaction, 
will depend upon the value which society 
attaches to our contributions in this area. 

“These recommendations are strongly 
inter-related: Public membership will fail 
if our real priorities are of a self-interest 
nature; public membership will have great 
| potential if the AIA makes its highest 
i priority advancing the art and science of 
! architecture—for both public and profes- 
| sional benefit. 

1 “These recommendations are long-term 
i and are intended to be accomplished in a 
: thoughtful, evolutionary manner. Many 
ideas relate to policies and programs that 
are already underway; others reflect '80s 
responses received from states, chapters 
and the 1982 grassroots goals conference. 
Conditions will change and it may be in- 
possible to mandate all of these ideas; 
what is more important is substantial com- 
mitment to the concepts and principles of 
the report.” 
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Pap-Stehlampe 


Architecture Week in Washington 
Will Celebrate 125th Anniversary 


This floor lamp was de- unit to a lacquered black 
signed in 1923 by the iron baseplate. The bulb NN2OGSEOGIEDIRRSGOE 和 ANSI み 9 
Hungarian, Gyula Pap at is semi-silvered—Pap cre- anitiversaty will take place A rit 19:38 
the metal workshop of the ated this lamp specifically in Washi ^ D.C m B: ill b 
Staatlichen Bauhaus in for this type of bulb which xd ur is TE lamat E ^r ies : 
Weimar. The reproduction had been invented at that esl . ou m puer oe d 
is faithful to the original, time. Each lamp is num- tx h a " KE s DEO 0 
following Pap$ specifica- bered consecutively and une p an E tne AA. 2 
tions, with permission of bears the Bauhaus and NO P RW, ie A prer 
the Bauhaus Archives. the Tecnolumen logos. gram ın Oi DD. et ae 
Plate glass is connected 63" high. 15%” diameter. ATA chapters, m which 100 banners ne 
by a nickel-plated tubular 1-100W semi-silvered bulb. ee doomed or arent: 
Imported and distributed exclusively by: Festivities on the Institute’s formal 
birthday, April 20, will highlight the week- 
long celebration. Luncheon will be for 
local officials, with a gala reception that 
rates evening for 1,000 invited guests, among 
them ambassadors, public and govern- 
| Cc ment officials, AIA officers and staff and 
the honorary board of advisers for the 
305 East 63 Street, New York, New York 10021 (212) 751-0575 anniversary. 


Request Catalog JT with historica! description of the lamps: cost $2.00 


This board is comprised of Gerald D. 
continued on page 21 
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Hines, a real estate developer in Houston; 
Paul Gapp, Chicago Tribune architecture 
critic; Michael L. Ainslie, president of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation; 
Nancy Hanks, Hon. AIA, Washington, 
D.C.; John C. Sawhill, an energy expert, 
Washington, D.C.: Russell L. Smith, chair- 
man, Interprofessional Council on Envi- 
ronmental Design; Grady Clay, Hon. AIA, 
editor, Landscape Architecture; Jay A. 
Pritzker, founder of the Pritzker architec- 
tural prize; William G. Milliken, governor 
of Michigan; John Brademas, president of 
New York University, and William A 
Hewitt, Hon. AIA, of the John Deere Co. 

During the celebration week, elementary 
school children will participate in a pilot 
program, focusing on the relationship 
between old and new architecture. Small 
groups of the children will tour the AIA 
building and the Octagon. 

Two exhibitions will be open to the 
public: one featuring AIA archives ma- 
terial and the other P. B. Wight’s work. 
The archives exhibit (on display through 
July 30) will feature artwork, memora- 
bilia, manuscripts and letters, publica- 
tions, awards and medals, plus miscellane- 
ous artifacts from AIA’s past. “P. B. 
Wight: Architect, Contractor and Critic, 
1838-1925” (continuing until May 2) 
was organized by the Art Institute of 


Chicago and features 46 drawings pre- 
sented to the museum by the architect in 
1918. Wight gained recognition in 1861 
upon winning the design competition for 
New York City’s National Academy of 
Design. 

Also in honor of AIA’s anniversary, the 
Institute will present a presidental citation 
to individual members “who have inspired 
and influenced the architectural profession 
or exhibited substantial participation and 
involvement in activities and programs at 
the local state or national levels of AIA.” 
Each AJA chapter is invited to nominate 
one member for a citation. Nominations 
should be sent to Maria Murray at Insti- 
tute headquarters by July 16. In August 
a jury will choose 18 (one from each 
region) for a citation. 

Meanwhile, a number of sate and local 
chapters are planning celebrations. The 
Rhode Island Chapter will present awards 
to 125 people, places or organizations that 
have contributed significantly to the state’s 
architecture. The Georgia Association will 
present awards for significant buildings 
125 years or older, and the South Carolina 
Chapter will acknowledge the most signifi- 
cant structures built in the state in the last 
125 years. The theme of South Carolina’s 
spring meeting will be AIA’s 125 years. 

Other chapters will mark their own 
anniversaries along with AIA’s 125th: 


San Francisco its 100th; Colorado its 90th, 
and Orange County, Calif., its 30th. In 
San Francisco there will be an exhibition 
of drawings of the city’s buildings, a major 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art 
illustrating the development of the built 
environment and a celebration during the 
November California council convention. 

In Denver, the Colorado Society, the 
Denver Chapter and the University of 
Colorado’s college of design and planning 
will sponsor a month-long celebration. 
Among the events will be four architecture 
Sundays (during which four buildings de- 
signed by I. M. Pei will be open to the 
public); Pei will receive an honorary de- 
gree from the university; there will be a 
block party downtown, and a film festival 
on design will be shown. 

The Orange County celebration will be 
joined by five chapters—Los Angeles, 
Cabrillo, San Diego, Pasadena/Foothills 
and Inland. Among the events planned for 
the week of May 8-15 are: Local govern- 
ments will declare “AIA architectural 
celebration week,” architects’ offices will 
be open to the public, in Los Angeles there 
will be a tour of new buildings and a film 
about Palladio will be shown, and there 
will be a birthday party at Rancho Los 
Alamitos that will include exhibitions on 
chapters’ histories or honor awards. 

News continued on page 25 


BUY OR SPECIFY 
PATENTED 
NO SPRING 


wherever swinging doors are used and abused! ] 


ELIASON c, Suin Doors 


SELF CLOSING - DOUBLE ACTION FOR INTERIOR SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE DOORWAYS 


SCP 5: A Solid Core Door 3/4" thick. 


LWP 4: Same as 
decorative high pressure lamin 
sides. Decorative doors are practical with 


protective accessories. Door il 


has 24" high Base Plates and two sets of 
Bumper Strips. 


4 


s 
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“LWP 3” except with 2 


LWP 3: 6061- T6 Aluminum Alloy .063" 
thick, Satin Anodized finish, Std. Win- 
dows, Fasteners and Hinges included. 
Easy to install, easy to use. Useful for 
Food Service, Variety, Discount, Depart- 


ment Stores, Patient Care. Thousands 
used in Supermarkets. 
ーー 


ate both 


lustrated 


Hus- 
high Base Plates 
and Edge Trim (18 gauge Stainless Steel). 
Decorative High Pressure Plastic Laminate 
above Base Plates to top of door both 


SCP 8: A Solid Core decor door. 
trated door has 18” 


sides. For Food Service and other areas 
where Solid Core Decor doors desired. 
Write for other models and options. 


CALL OR SEND FOR FREE PRICE/SPEC CATALOG. 


SCG 1: Gasketed, Solid Core Door 3/4” > 


Standard door has Anodized Aluminum, 
Top Panels, 18 gauge steel center panels 
(SS front, Galv. rear), 14 gauge high 
carbon steel kick plates. Optional decor 
top panel, rub strips & jamb guards 
shown. Applications same as “LWP 3”, a 
heavier door but same easy action. 


thick. Ilustrated door has Anodized 
Aluminum top Panels and 48" high 18 
Gauge Stainless Steel Base Plates. For 
Refrigerated areas, Work Rooms, Pro- 
cessing and Cooler to Processing. Op- 
tional jamb guards shown. 17?" thick 
gasketed Foam Core Doors available. 


The above illustrations represent just a few standard door 
models. All Easy Swing Doors are shipped complete ready to 
install. Write for your free door catalog today listing hundreds of 
options accessories and other models. 
LISTED IN SWEETS CATALOG FILES 
ELIASON Easy Swing? DOORS NATIONALLY EXHIBITED, 
SPECS, FMI, NRA, HOTEL MOTEL, 
CSI, NARGUS, NEHA AND FLORIDA REST. SHOW 


ELIASON Easy Swing DOOR DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 2128 KALAMAZOO, MI 49003 PH. 616/327-7003 
P.O. BOX 1026 WOODLAND, CA 95695 PH. 916/662-5494 
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s insulation over FURI. 
R. Gravel surface. 


Doubtédayer Fiberglas insulation. Single-layer FURI. Perma Ply No. 28 perf. base Single-layer Fiberglas insulation. New Perma 
4 plies Perma Ply-R. Smooth surface? sheet. 2 plies Perma Ply-R. Gravel surface. Plus-2% system.† Smooth surface. 


Double-layer Fiberglas insulation. New Perma Single-layer Fiberglas insulation. Perma Ply No. 28 base sheet. 2 plies Perma Ply 
Plus-2 system.t Gravel surface. 3 plies Perma Ply-R. Unsurfaced. No. 11. Perma Cap surface over wooden deck. 


“Double Eagle Roof t1 layer IPS. 1layer SPS 


It stands to reason that to get the best roof, 
have to start with the best roofing materials. 

For instance, although it’s underneath where 
you can’t see it, your roof insulation deserves top 
priority. The chart shows you why Owens-Corning 
is your best choice. 

We offer insulations for every application. In a 
full range of thermal values. A double layer of 
Fiberglas® or FURI® insulation can even provide 
R-values over 40. 

And the double layer serves a double purpose. 
It delivers better performance. By installing a 
second layer of Fiberglas roof insulation over the 
first and offsetting joints, you eliminate continu- 


WHY OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS ROOF INSULATION 
IS THE BEST BASE FOR BUILT-UP ROOFING 


OUR TOP ROOF. 
The Double Eagle 
roof. Double layer 
of Fiberglas insu- 
lation and 4 plies 
of Perma Ply-R. 
Our best roof. The 
industry’s best 
guaranty—20 
years. 


P" n 
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AFTER IT’S PUT DOWN, 
WE'LL STAY ON TOP OF IT. 


Even the best built-up roofis only as good as 


the way it's put down. That's why Owens-Corning 
has set up a unique Certified Roofing Contractor 


Program. Certified Contractors 
are specially selected profession- 


Conforms to Large sizes] Easyto | Nat damaged | Excellent for] staple "K" | Dimensional als who have met the industry's 
minor deck Ventable upto4 x8' fabricate if wet ents old [actor stability . ・ 
irregularities tinfeldi | (shart term) | "roots most stringent requirements— 


f 
Insulation elelele 


isan 
ibergias 
FOR 


Owens-Cornings. The result: 
roofs that set the industry's 
highest standards. 

And when a Certified Con- 
tractor installs our double-layer 
insulation, 4-ply Perma Ply-R 
roof, you can get the industry's 
best guaranty. 20 years. 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
TO OVERLOOK 
OUR ROOF. 


The best products. The best con- 


Wood Fiber 


ous vertical gaps. So heat loss and gain is lowered. 
Membrane stress is reduced by as much as 10%. 
And roof life is increased. 


THE PROOF IS ON THE ROOF. 


We've built our roofing reputation on the most 
durable roofing felt ever. Perma Ply-R® 
Our unique continuous-strand glass mat has 


tractors. The best guaranty. When 
you specify an Owens-Corning 
roof, you'll know it's not only cost 
competitive, it's the best you can 


get for your money. 


Let us show you how you can hold the bottom line. 


Call L. Diller at (800) 537-3476. In Ohio, (419) 248- 
5511. Or write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 


Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, 
Ohio 43659. 


OWENS/CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


TRADEMARK (R) 


© O-C.F Corp. 1982 
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OUR HANDICAPPED 
RECESS GIVES 


NON-HANDICAPPED 
ACCESS. 


Specifying a handicapped drinking fountain for a 
narrow corridor can be a bit challenging. The 

more the protrusion, the narrower the corridor. At 
Haws, we believe that drinking fountains should 
compliment good architecture. So we designed our 
model HWCT6. For the handicapped, a wall recess 
permits complete access. For the non-handicapped, 
an uninterrupted corridor permits normal access. 


Bringing refreshments to all people may not be the 
easiest way to manufacture drinking fountains. But at 
Haws, we think it’s the only way. For complete 
information contact: 


Haws Drinking Faucet Company 
P.O. Box 1999, Berkeley, CA 94701 
Phone 415/525-5801 — TELEX 33-6358 


| Paws 
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81 Members Named Fellows; 
Investiture June 6 in Hawaii 


Eighty-one members of the Institute will 

be invested into the College of Fellows 

June 6 at the AIA convention in Hono- 

lulu. Fellowship is conferred on members 

of 10 years’ good standing “who have 

made significant contributions to the ad- 

vancement of the profession in one or 

more of the following areas: architectural 

practice, construction, design, education, 

government or industry, historic preserva- 

tion, literature, public service, research, 

service to the profession or urban design." 
The 1982 jury of fellows was chaired 

by Arch R. Winter, FAIA. Other jurors 

were John D. Anderson, FAIA, David 

Bowen, FAIA, Whitson Cox, FAIA, Sarah 

P. Harkness, FAIA, George E. Hartman 

Jr., FAIA, and John M. McGinty, FAIA. 
The new fellows are: 

James Bertin Aitken, Alameda, Calif. 

Harry Frederick Anderson, Chicago 

Jonathan Barnett, New York City 

Gridley Barrows, Lewiston, Maine 

Richard R. Bergmann, New Canaan, Conn. 

Lloyd F. Bergquist, St. Paul 

William A. Bernoudy, St. Louis 

Frederic A. Bertram, Los Angeles 

Boyd Atkins Blackner, Salt Lake City 

Antonio Roy Bologna, Memphis 

James Robert Bonar, Los Angeles 

Bill C. Booziotis, Dallas 

William N. Breger, New York City 

Samuel Jefferson Caudill, Aspen, Colo. 

Roger H. Clark, Raleigh, N.C. 

Eugene E. Cook, Chicago 

Richard L. Crowther, Denver 

Sylvester Damianos, Pittsburgh 

Arthur C. Danielian, Newport Beach, Calif. 

James R. DeStefano, Chicago 

Gerald L. Erickson, Cupertino, Calif. 

James Falick, Houston 

Richard A. Fitzgerald, Houston 

Bernd Foerster, Manhattan, Kan. 

Fred L. Foote, Philadelphia 

Reagan W. George, Dallas 

Joseph Carl Giuliani, Washington, D.C. 

Richard E. Glaser, Cincinnati 

Harold D. Glucksman, Irvington, N.J. 

'Thomas G. Green, Boston 

James R. Grieves, Baltimore 

Donald J. Hackl, Chicago 

Roy P. Harrover, Memphis 

Irving Bogle Haynes, Providence 

Donald Charles Hensman, Pasadena, Calif. 

Paul Sterling Hoag, Los Angeles 

Van Dorn Hooker, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Charles Hughes, New York City 

Leonard Jacobson, New York City 

Norman John Johnston, Seattle 

Harvie P. Jones, Huntsville, Ala. 

Theodore E. Kurz, Birmingham, Mich. 

Robert F. Mattox, Dubuque, Iowa 

Edward Dale McCrary, San Mateo, Calif. 

Noel Michael McKinnell, Boston 


James C. Morehead Jr., Houston 
John K. Mott, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Frank W. Munzer, New York City 
Thomas B. Muths, Jackson, Wyo. 
Dale Naegle, La Jolla, Calif. 

James R. Nelson, Montchanin, Del. 
Ted Phillip Pappas, Jacksonville, Fla. 
John G. Pecsok, Indianapolis 


William F. Pedersen, New Haven, Conn. 


Raymond A. Pigozzi, Northbrook, Ill. 
Raymond R. Rapp Jr., Galveston, Tex. 
Piercy K. Reibsamen, Los Angeles 
Arthur Rosenblatt, New York City 
Harold Roth, New Haven, Conn. 
James R. Rucker, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Leonard M. Schober, Green Bay, Wis. 
Roger M. Seitz, Chicago 

William H. Short, Princeton, N.J. 

Paul Silver, New York City 


Douglas Cole Smith, Newtonville, Mass. 
T. Clayton Smith, Baton Rouge, La. 
H. David Sokoloff, San Francisco 
Daniel Solomon, San Francisco 
Raymond F. Stainback Jr., Atlanta 
Goodwin B. Steinberg, San Jose, Calif. 
John Dennis Sulton, Washington, D.C. 
Downing A. Thomas, Dallas 
Richard W. Trott, Columbus, Ohio 
Marcus R. Tucker, Houston 
Thomas B. Tucker, Escondido, Calif. 
Dean F. Unger, Sacramento, Calif. 
Charles Edward Wilkerson, Richmond 
William Floyd Williamson Jr., Baton 

Rouge, La. 
Richard Wolf, San Mateo, Calif. 
Joseph L. Young, Clemson, S.C. 
John Zemanek, Houston. 

News continued on page 31 
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An ever-changing panorama of 
natural texture changes as the sun 
goes around. Truly, the perfect 
balance between architecture 
and nature. 


Natural 
Buckingham 
Slate’ 


The award-winning 
100 WILLIAM STREET 
building in Manhattan. 


Architects: Davis Brody & Associates 
and Emery Roth & Sons 
Owner-builder: Sylvan Lawrence 
Supplier: Domestic Marble & Stone 
Corporation 
Photo: Robert Gray 


The fine design of this stately building 
is well executed in the rich individ- 
uality of Buckingham Slate Fine 
grained density, hardness and sound- 
ness assure unfading permanence. 
Natural qualities conserve heating 
and cooling energy...saving big dol- 
lars of fuel costs. Maintenance free 
durability saves even more long-term 
dollars. Available in both interior and 
exterior paneling, flooring and paving. 
Write or call for information or see 
our catalogs in Sweet's Architectural 
Files or B.S.I. Stone Catalog. 


Buckingham-Virginia 
Slate Corporation 
4110 Fitzhugh Avenue 
Richmond Virginia 23230 
Telephone: 804/355-4351 
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JAMES R DICKINSON LIBRARY. University of Nevada. Las Vega 1981 Regional Design Award. AIA Architect Jack Miller & A ciates, Inc , Las Veg 


A new freedom of design 
IS made possible for low 
and mid-rise construction 
by Inryco Curtain Walls 
Sweeping curves, 
sculptured surfaces, 
subtle or striking colors, 
matte or glossy finishes— 
as you want them. 


Send for more infor- 
mation in Catalog 13-1 
Write INRYCO. Inc., 
Suite 4127, PO. Box 393, 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 


Inryco 


an Inland Steel company 


CURIAIN VALS BY INRYCO 
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Dilco horizontal doors. 


Floor Doors 


Your assurance _ 
of value and satisfaction 
for your clients. 


When you specify Bilco horizontal doors or Bilco. Your assurance of value and satis- 
automatic fire vents you're specifying the faction for your clients. Roof scuttles, 
quality that is uniquely Bilco. You're automatic fire vents, sidewalk, floor and 
calling for the design, materials and work- pit doors, ceiling access doors. Perfor- 
manship that add up to long, trouble-free mance proven products by the leader in 
service. And you're calling for products design and quality. 

that will operate properly. Proper opera- See our catalog in Sweet's General 

tion is the most important requirement of Building, Industrial Construction and 

a horizontal door or vent. Engineering Files, or write for a copy. 


DOORS FOR 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Bilco Company, Dept. AJ-42 New Haven, CT 06505 
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(Hint) Less Heat. More Daylight. Low Cost. 


Sunglas® Reflective by Ford—the balanced natural daylight than the closest competitor, 
solar control glass—is the versatile product at a cost thats surprisingly low. 

chosen for the U.S. Pavilion at Energy Expo ‘82, 
and for Chicago's 333 Wacker Drive. In the 
Wacker Drive Building Sunglas® Reflective is 
being installed coated side in to create a 
unique and visually pleasing emerald green 


So now you can combine effective solar heat 
reduction and the modern concept of 
"Daylighting" for lower operating cost. The next 
time you specify reflective glass, specify the 
total performance and versatility of Sunglas® 


color. : 
E . Reflective— 

Sunglas® Reflective blocks up to 65% of the 

sun's heat while letting in over 4096 more For more information call: 1-800-521-6346 


Sunglas Reflective 
GLASS DIVISION 
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Glass Block is emerging as a classic building materialin today's architecture, combining unique 


and highly desirable functional values with versatility as a design element. 


Glass Block . 


mprehensive 
surfaces is now 
Ctric Glass Co., one 
glass products. 
arency and 


of the world’s foremost companies in the development of high performance 


Ac 


translucency, and light directive, solar reflective and color options. Forms & Surfaces 


The selection includes plain and patterned surfaces with variations in transp 
Box 5215 Santa Barbara, CA 93108 (805) 969-4767 


selection of Glass Block for exterior walls, interior partitions, and horizontal 
available from Forms & Surfaces. These are manufactured by Nippon Ele 
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Student Chapters Back Goals 
Of Intern-Architect Program 


The Association of Student Chapters/ 
AJA voted to endorse the purpose, goals 
and objectives of the Intern-Architect 
Development Program and the IDP Co- 
ordinating Committee at its most recent 
forum. 

The IDP Coordinating Committee con- 
sists of representatives from the National 
Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards, AIA, ASC/AIA and the Asso- 
ciated Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Last year the committee approved a “fine- 
tuning" of the program and specifically 
the use of the value unit system in record- 
ing and assessing internship activity. The 
“fine-tuning” resulted from extensive 
evaluations of the program by both AIA 
and NCARB. 

Last year, ASC/AIA notified AIA's 
board of directors that it was "continuing 
to withhold its support of the program." 

At that time the IDP Coordinating 
Committee told the AIA board that it be- 
lieved the program “is workable, does ad- 
dress the realities of internship, is suffi- 
ciently flexible and does not place an 
undue burden on today's interns or their 
employing firms and organizations." 

At its recent meeting the ASC/AIA 
board of directors also voted for a change 
in the status of the ASC representative 
on the IDP Coordinating Committee from 
observer to full voting member. The 
board did, however, request that NCARB 
member boards considering adoption of 
IDP training requirements adhere to the 
statewide implementation strategy detailed 
in the IDP Implementation Guidelines. 
And while it endorsed the value unit as 
an appropriate measurement of the qual- 
ity of internship activity, it recommended 
reductions in the number of value units 
in specific training areas to increase flexi- 
bility within each category. 


Fire Site ‘Vital’ to Rebirth, 
Says Second Lynn R/UDAT 


Twelve years ago, a Regional/Urban 
Design Assistance Team recommended 
that the small manufacturing city of Lynn, 
Mass., look into the reuse of its turn-of- 
the-century loft buildings. The city 
listened, and during the late '70s, using 
federal and local funds, an ambitious 
project of rehabilitation converted more 
than a million square feet of space in 
these massive masonry buildings to new 
residential and commercial uses. 

A spectacular fire last Nov. 28 de- 
stroyed much of what had been accom- 
plished, displacing 650 residents and 37 
businesses that employed 1,600. Damage 


vui 


was estimated at $70 million over a five- 
block downtown area. 

This January, another R/UDAT of 
urban experts visited the coastal city of 
78,000 located just 11 miles north of 
Boston. Led by Charles M. Davis, AIA, of 
San Francisco, the team concluded that 
the fire opened “a valuable site vital to 
the rebirth of Lynn.” The R/UDAT's 
proposals would consolidate, reinforce 
and rebuild downtown, which encom- 
passes the waterfront area, the adjacent 
fire site and the adjoining shopping 
district. 

For the waterfront, the R/UDAT 
recommends tying private "gateway" 
development to the Heritage State Park 
marina. Lowrise condominium housing 
is proposed, along with a recreational pier, 
a highrise hotel, a seafood-steak restau- 
rant and added slips for marine-related 
businesses. 

The team recommends relocating North 
Shore Community College to one corner 
of the fire site and filling out the area with 
low and midrise housing and/or office 
buildings as the market dictates. 

The central business district just north 
of the fire site has become “pods of 
development ripped apart by holes of 
abandonment and decay." Discount stores 
have gravitated there, and the R/UDAT 
recommends strengthening that use in 
existing two-story buildings. As the water- 
front and fire site are developed and 
pedestrian and vehicular linkages are im- 
proved, major discount stores and 
national name department stores should 
be encouraged to anchor a “magnet mall," 
says the report. The mall “will eventually 
lead in the rebirth of the central business 
district [and] must be planned for, fought 
for and land banked,” it continues. 

Seen as important to Lynn's market po- 
tential for redevelopment is strengthened 
rail transit to Boston. Lynn should seek 
extension of Boston's rapid rail line into 
the city (a project that was planned and 
then dropped), says the team, and mean- 


ise 


while press for upgraded existing Boston- 
to-Maine service serving Lynn’s Central 
Square Station. 

For that station, which is a transfer 
point for trains, buses, cars and pedes- 
trians, the R/UDAT endorses plans to 
clean and refurbish, coupled with a long- 
range, $10-million improvement plan, 
including construction of a parking 
facility. 

The team found “many excellent” old 
buildings remaining downtown and in 
residential areas, and to put them to 
profitable use recommends that the city 
and private developers use preservation 
and rehabilitation incentives in last year’s 
Economic Recovery Act. The downtown 
district should be enlarged to include 
many of the Victorian and Italianate 
buildings still standing for commercial 
and residential uses, says the team. Lynn 
has had its share of insensitive renova- 
tion, it is acknowledged, and the report 
recommends setting up historical districts 
to “protect the public interest in quality 
renovation.” 

In informal interviews with people who 
live and work in Lynn, the team found 
a negative city image and an exaggerated 
perception of downtown as a crime area. 
Asked what comes to mind when someone 
mentions Lynn, the answers included 
“fires,” “unsophisticated,” “an older city 
struggling real hard to survive” and “the 
only city where they ever closed a 
McDonald’s.” Asked what the problem 
is downtown, Lynn residents said things 
like “it’s a mess,” *a dangerous place" 
and “prostitutes and drugs.” 

According to Lynn police, street crime 
is not a major problem, no greater than 
that in nearby towns. Yet such perceptions 
will be a “significant barrier” to success- 
ful downtown revitalization, the report 
says. Problems, however, are expected to 
be mitigated in part by downtown revital- 
ization, which will bring businesses into 
unused areas and result in many more 

continued on page 36 
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The future belongs to 


those who use KYNAR 500. 


Around the world, architects have 
chosen architectural coatings based on KYNAR 
500 to help their work survive sun, sand, salt, 
pollution, and a variety of other corrosive 
environments. Because their buildings are 
protected for the future, so is their future 
reputation. 
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Coatings based on KYNAR 500 are versa- 
tile. As you can see from the photographs, 
you can use these coatings in a broad range of 
applications. 

Colorful KYNAR 500-based coatings can 
be applied to metal siding, louvers, fascias, 
window walls, window frames, metal roofing, 
trim, and shingles. 

The buildings illustrated, plus dozens of 
other applications stories, are detailed in our 
KYNAR 500 Casebook. For a list of licensees 
and our full-color guide call or write: 


PENNWALT CORPORATION: Plastics 
Department, Three Parkway, Philadelphia, 
PA 19102; or call (215) 587-7514. 


A. Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. National Commercial 
Bank, 1978. 
B. Hertsón, Sweden. The Town of Hertsón, 1970. 
C. Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. One of 50 Saudi Arabian 
Health Centers, 1978. 
D. Bahrain. Equestrian Racing Grandstand, 1978. 
E. Ontario, New York. Ginna Nuclear Power 
Plant, 1967. 
F. Oakland, California. World Airways Hangar. 1973. 
G. Oshima, Japan. Oshima Shipyards, 1973. 
H. Dubai, United Arab Emirates. Sheraton 
Dubai Hotel, 1977. 
l. Detroit, Michigan. Renaissance 
Center, 1976. 
J. Kansas City, Missouri. Kemper 
Memorial Arena, 1975. 
K. San Francisco, California. 
Mount Sutro Tower, 1973. 
L. Southfield, Michigan. Pruden- 
tial Town Center, 1975. 
M. Paris, France. Nikko Hotel de 
Paris, 1974-75. 
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Architects € Engineers E&O. 


We build more into it. 
So you get more out of it. 


Shand, Morahan & Company has become 
synonymous with the finest professional 
liability insurance for architects and 
engineers available anywhere. 

For over a decade we have constantly 
perfected this coverage to keep it fully 
responsive to the latest needs and 
conditions of the industry. Today, our 
program offers architects, engineers, con- 
struction managers and design/constructors 
truly state-of-the-art liability protection. 

The program offers a selection of 
eustom options to cover joint ventures, 
special projects (separate limits or policies 
are available), equity interests and other 
individual requirements. Our standard 
limits range from $100,000 to $25 million, 
and higher if needed. Coverage can apply to 
projects worldwide. 

Written on a Claims Made basis, the 
Shand, Morahan program includes Prior 
Acts coverage, with current limits 
applying. And a special Discovery clause 
protects against post-policy claims from 
cireumstances that are reported during the 
policy period. Defense costs are covered in 
addition to policy limits. And Shand, 
Morahans own claims staff, many of whom 
have working architectural and engineering 
backgrounds, supervise all claims from 
start to finish. 

For immediate information, contact 
your insurance agent or broker. 


| | Shand, Morahan 
EDES & Company, inc. 


One American Plaza, Evanston IL 60201 
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When you specify fiber glass roofing 
felts from the Manville family, you can be 
sure you Ve made a wise selection, 


You see, fiberglass felts are well-known 
for their unique featüres. — conforma- 
bility, porosity and resistance to-mois- 
ture absorption. But what isn't well 
known is that there are differences 
between fiber glass felts from different 
manufacturers. 


Because the Manville family uses 
specially constructed fiber glass mats as 
the heart of all its fiber glass felts, the 
result is a family of products that not 
only meet ASTM requirements, but also 
provide other advantages — exceptional 
stability, greater uniformity and better 
natural resistance to all the other factors 
affecting roof performance. 


This difference is built into all felts 
manufactured and marketed by the 
Manville family: GlasPly™ ply felts, 
GlasKap™ cap sheets, GlasBase™ base 
sheets, Ventsulation® felts, and Planet I| '" 
roofing felts. 


And itis this difference that sets the 
Manville family's fiber glass roofing 
products apart. That spells superior 
quality and assures long-lasting 
performance on the roof. 


For more information consult Sweet's or 
contact Bob Graboski, Manville Building 
Materials Corporation, Ken-Caryl 

Ranch, Denver, Colorado 80217, (303) 
978-2228. These felts are produced by 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation and 
marketed by Manville Building Materials 
Corporation. 


Manville 
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FUEL SAVINGS 
START AT THE TOP! 


CO-RAY-VAC 
HEATING SYSTEM 


So energy efficient it cuts fuel 
usage up to 50% and more! 


1. Entire system hangs from 
ceiling. Burner generates 
heat here at about 
900°F 


. which travels through this 
tubing and is radiated 
downward 


4. Additional heat is 
added by additional 
burners. Number of 
burners is related to 
building size and tem- 


5. Tail pipe located after final 
burner is means to convert 
almost every BTU generated 
into usable heat 


eo 


. Vacuum Pump on outside 
wall draws heated air through 
system and exhausts prod- 
ucts of combustion outside 
at temperatures of 100? to 
150°F. Combustion efficiency 
is in 90% range. 


Pump and burner 
combination 
replaces conven- 
tional furnace, 
boiler, chimney. 


m Gas-fired system ideal retrofit for indus- 
trial and commercial buildings. 

m Warms people and objects at floor level 
with even, draftless heat. 

m Life-cycle cost analysis prepared to tell 
you costs, pay-back period and opera- 
tional costs. 

m Write for specific data on CO-RAY-VAC 


Heat in 
* Factories * Fire Stations 
* Schools * Warehouses 


e Aircraft Hangars ®© General use 


CO-RAY-VAC... The original radiant 
infrared heating system proved in 
thousands of buildings since 1962. 


Roberts-Gordon 
Appliance Corporation 

Subsidiary of AJ. Industries, Inc 

44 Central Ave., Buffalo, NY. 14206 
Phone 716/892-8400 AIA-1 
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perature requirements. 


The Institute from page 31 

people on the streets. “As downtown 
Lynn becomes a more active center, it 
should also become a safe and pleasurable 
place to walk and shop," says the report. 
And, “The city center, if it works, pulls 
other parts of the city together." 

In addition to team leader Davis, who 
is vice president of Esherick, Homsey, 
Dodge & Davis, Lynn participants were 
Phyllis Meyers, a senior associate of the 
Conservation Foundation concentrating 
in urban conservation; Rick Kuner, a 
Chicago-based planner specializing in 
transportation; John P. Clarke, AIA, a 
partner in the New Jersey firm of Clarke 
& Travisano that consults on urban devel- 
opment projects; urban economist 
Howard K. Bell, who teaches at Columbia 
University, and Charles Harper, AIA, 
who practices in Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
founded Disaster Action, Inc., a nonprofit 
group of architects who respond to dis- 
asters across the country. 


NAAB Names Panel to Review 
Accreditation Goals, Procedures 


The National Architectural Accrediting 
Board has appointed a “blue ribbon" 
committee to review NAAB’s accredita- 
tion criteria and procedures. The first 
meeting will be held in May. 

The members of the special committee 
are William G. McMinn, FAIA; William 
A. Carlisle, FAIA; R. Randall Vosbeck, 
FAIA; S. Scott Ferebee Jr., FAIA; Dwight 
M. Bonham, FAIA; Ballard H. T. Kirk, 
AIA; Robrt S. Harris, AIA; William L. 
Porter, FAIA, and Martha Lampkin, a 
student from Boston. They represent 
NAAB, AIA, the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards, the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Ar- 
chitecture and the Association of Student 
Chapters/ AIA. 

The committee will review the “goals 
and intentions" of accreditation in rela- 
tion to architectural education; "precisely 
define" measurements of accreditation; 
review the procedures by which architec- 
tural accreditation is accomplished, and 
present specific recommendations to 
NAAB for consideration and adoption. 

Currently the accreditation process and 
evaluation are based on the school's edu- 
cational development plan or school re- 
port and a visit by three people—one 
NAAB board member, one ACSA repre- 
sentative and a third representing either 
AIA, NCARB or ASC/AIA. A school's 
program is judged by using NAAB's "four 
perspectives and seven criteria" as general 
standards. There are two levels of accre- 
ditation: "School A" meets the qualifi- 
cations “above and beyond" the minimum 
level, while "school B" meets them at 
minimum level. 


In announcing formation of the com- 
mittee, NAAB took note of criticism by 
NCARB, state registration boards, legis- 
lative bodies, students and consumers of 
architectural services that the evaluation 
procedures do not clearly state the *com- 
mon denominator" that all programs must 
have for a minimal accreditation. NAAB 
has acknowledged this problem: “On 
many visits only the team chair has had 
previous visit and evaluation experience. 
As a result evaluation of what constitutes 
a minimal accreditable program and 
period of accreditation is unclear." 


Perils of Energy Budget Cuts 


At a recent congressional hearing AIA 
testified that the proposed budget for the 
Department of Energy's conservation and 
solar programs would “abruptly terminate 
many initiatives that are critically impor- 
tant to the design community." 

The proposed funding for conservation 
would reduce the 82 level by one-eleventh 
to $18 million and for solar by 39 per- 
cent to $83 million. Ellis W. Bullock Jr., 
FAIA, representing AIA, said that the 
budget "ignores the important contribu- 
tion that energy-efficient buildings make 
to the nation's economic health. We fear 
that the results from many projects will 
be lost forever." 

Bullock recommended that if programs 
are terminated DOE should offer the re- 
search data to "appropriate" private sec- 
tor groups. He also said a coalition of 
building industry groups will propose an 
integrated federal research program. 


Noakes Cited for Barriers Work 


Edward H. Noakes, FAIA, has been hon- 
ored by the National Easter Seal Society 
for “outstanding leadership in advancing 
barrier-free environments for elderly and 
disabled people.” He received the so- 
ciety’s 1982 award named in honor of 
the late Leon Chatelain Jr., a former 
president of the society, president of AIA 
in 1956-58 and a national pioneer in bar- 
rier-free design. 

Noakes, principal in the Bethesda, Md., 
firm of Noakes Associates, initiated and 
headed AIA’s first task force on barrier- 
free design in 1973. The following year 
he succeeded Chatelain as chairman of a 
barrier-free design committee of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped. He also served as the 
first president of the National Center for 
a Barrier Free Environment, created in 
1974. 

The Easter Seal award was presented in 
January during the International Sym- 
posium on Designed Environments at the 
United Nations, to culminate the Inter- 
national Year of Disabled Persons. 

News continued on page 40 
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[Atroducing the service that spots cost overruns 


& , before they become financial disasters. 


It's happened again. 

The project's complete. The client's hap 
The last bill’s ready to go out. 

Then you tally up the time sheets and find 
you're going to have to eat 50 hours of design 
time you hadn't budgeted for. 

If only you'd known early enough, you 
could have done something about it. And you 
would have known if you'd had CFMS®2. 


THE STATE-OF-THE-ART 
SOLUTION 


CFMS 2 is a new, fully integrated, com- 
puter-based financial management service — 
one designed exclusively for architectural and 
engineering firms. 

You send in raw data via mail or micro- 
computer. Things like cash disbursements, 
receipts, and invoices. 

And in return, you get comprehensive, 
easy-to-understand reports, such as profit and 
loss statements, aged accounts receivable, and 
a full audit trail. Plus help with installation 
and conversion of your existing records. 


If all this sounds like an accoun 
dream, it's also an invaluable management 
tool. Because CFMS 2 gives project managers 
and principals a series of project and time 
analysis reports, a profit planning monitor, 
and a report on overall office earnings that 
simply aren't available anywhere else. 

You'll see just how far along each project is. 
What percent of the budget has been spent. 
What your profit margin is. Who's been 
working on what. How much of each em- 
ployee's time is chargeable. And how you're 
doing so far this year. 

With CFMS 2, you'll know about potential 
problems early — while there's still time to 
take corrective action. And that can mean the 
difference between celebrating a banner year 
and drowning in a sea of red ink. 


AN INVESTMENT THA 
FOR ITSELF 


PAYS 


Created and administered by Harper & 
Shuman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
cooperation with PSAE, CFMS 2 represents 


the best current thinking on automated 
management applications. It's endorsed by 
both AIA and NSPE. It requires no special 
hardware. And it's exceptionally cost- 
effective. 

Fees vary, based on size. A 10-employee 
firm might expect to pay between $200 and 
$300 a month. Which means the very first time 
CFMS 2 helps spot a cost overrun, you could 
easily recoup your entire year's investment. 

If that possibility intrigues you, why not fill 
out the attached coupon. Or call Leonard 
Bain (AIA) toll-free at (800) 424-5080 for 
more information. 

He'll show you how CFMS 2 can help you 
manage more effectively. And plug profit 
drains before they get you into hot water. 


CFMS 2 ^ 


A Service of PSAE Div, AIA/SC 
1735 New York Ave. NW, Washington, D C 20006 
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Belluschi's Equitable Building 


of its “lighter weight, quicker installation, 
low maintenance and ‘new look, ” as Ar- 
chitectural Forum reported in September 
'48. Equitable officials encouraged alumi- 
num’s development after the war, for it 


e was the Northwest's biggest new industry. 
In Portland Wins 25-Year Honor Belluschi's original concept was to use 


The Institute has bestowed its 25-year 
award on the Equitable Savings and Loan 
Association building (now the Common- 
wealth building) in Portland, Ore., de- 
signed by Pietro Belluschi, FAIA. Com- 
pleted in 1948, the building has been called 
a "classic of the International Style" and 
was acclaimed as an "esthetic and techni- 
cal triumph" in the postwar years. 

It is an office building of firsts. It was 
the first large building (in this case, 12 
stories): to be sheathed in aluminum, to 
be completely sealed and fully aircondi- 
tioned, to employ double-glazed window 
panels, to use a traveling crane for win- 
dow-washing and to contain a heat pump. 

The concept for the building was ini- 
tiated, Belluschi recounts, when in 1941 
the administrator of the Bonneville Dam 
questioned him about new uses for alumi- 
num after the war. Belluschi was eventu- 
ally taken with the idea of using aluminum 
extensively on building exteriors because Hershberger 


a lightweight concrete backing because it 
was economical and fire-proof, but local 
building code officials wouldn't allow it. 
The final solution was a four-inch backing 
of regular concrete with the aluminum 
components assembled on the site. Upon 
completion the building was heralded for 
its use of a flush curtain-wall skin with 
the structural frame, spandrels and glass 
in virtually the same plane (with only the 
maximum difference of seven-eighths of 
an inch). 

The Equitable building's 36,700 square 
feet of sealed double glazed glass was also 
unmatched by any other U.S. building at 
that time. The sea-green glass was chosen 
not only to reduce solar heat load but also 
to cut down sky glare to the point where 
blinds or shades would not be needed 
for comfort. 

The heat pump, which included two 
independent circuits for heating and cool- 
ing, was designed to maintain year-round 
conditions of 80 degrees Fahrenheit with 
55 percent relative humidity. The aircon- 

continued on page 46 
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Compare 
Dock Levelers. 


You'll See 
That McGuire's - 
New Hydra- 
Mechanical 
Models Offer: ^ 


* Rugged construction for 
safe, depend- 
able, durable E 
operation. 

e Strong, proven design--always ready to perform! 

e Yieldable lip. Rigid I-beam construction. Exclusive 
full-width rear hinge. 

* Impact-absorbing design exceeds the industry's 
latest standards. 

Send for complete Hydra-Mechanical Dock Leveler 

information today! 

Once you compare, we're confident you'll buy... 


a subsidiary of J Overhead Door Corporation 


THE McGUIRE CO., INC. pm e—a 
One Hudson Ave., 
Hudson, N.Y. 12534 
(518) 828-7652 
TELEX: AUTODOK HUON 145-490 
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‘The beautiful look in home 1éfrigeration, 


Elegant yet versatile, the all refrigerator and all freezer Sub-Zero 


models featured above are true built-ins that fit flush with base 
SUB-ZERO cabinets. Providing a combined storage capacity of 41 cu. ft., 
these like all Sub-Zero built-in units will blend with any interior by 


accepting front and side panels to complement any decor. Other 

SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO combination models, up to 31 cubic feet, are available including 
NS Poe e ue m side-by-side, over-n-under in widths of 30” to 48”. Sub-Zero 
608/271-2233 also offers several undercounter models and ice-makers 


All units are factory tested for total performance 
Available in Canada 


send for colorful brochure 
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1. *Foamed in Place" 
Polyurethane 

Today the amount of insulation 
in a door is more important than 
ever before-but even more impor- 
tant is the way its put in. Thats 
where nobody measures up to 
Atlas. And thats why Atlas uses 
"foamed in place" polyurethane, 
because solid insulations can't fill 
effectively. Foamed in insulation 
reaches in and penetrates filling 
all the small and hard to get to 
places. Thats the difference, it's 
effective and fills completely. 
2. Superior Slat Design 

Inside the curves, where the 
slat faces interlock, are the hard- 


Insulation Fills p. 
Slatinterlocks — .— P sd 
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est spots to insulate—in any rolling 
door. Its here that Atlas makes 
some unique design modifica- 
tions that allow them to be filled 
completely. This effective insula- 
tion over the entire length of the 
slat is a major design achieve- 
ment, yielding 10096 insulation 
coverage and performance, a 
real value that no other rolling 
door measures up to 
3. Bonding, Strength, 
Highest R 

For strength and durability, 
urethane foam hardens to a solid 
lightweight plastic that bonds to 
the metal slats permanently-no 
falling off, warping, or wearing. It's 
protected from external damage 
and weathering by 22 gauge 
galvanized steel, a tough com- 
bination of metal/foam/metal 
Urethane foam also has the 
lowest thermal conductivity (K) 


R Value/in 


K Factor 


and highest resistence (R) of all 
common insulators. These 
unique properties coupled with 
Atlas technology produce a du- 
rable, lightweight, energy barrier 
that will last for the life of the door. 
4. “New” Atlas Options 

Two new rolling door options 
the Atlas Safety-Stop™, which 
prevents the door from free fall- 
ing, and the Atlas VHC ", which 
extends the useful life of the door, 
complement a complete line of 
rolling doors and grilles. Atlas 
doors are backed by a national 
network of distributors and in- 


ATLAS THERMAL SERIES— 
NO OTHER INSULATED 
ROLLING DOOR MEASURES UP 


/ 


7 の 


stallers. Thats because Atlas 
measures up-all the way 

For more information about 
Thermal Series rolling doors 
and these new options, contact 
Atlas Door Corporation at 
116 Truman Drive, Edison, N.J 
08817, or call (201) 572-5700 
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The flush valve 


The new Sloan Series 900 hydraulic 
flushing system locates the 
pushbutton for maximum 
convenience. 
And only one trade—the plumber— 
is needed for installation. Almost 
any type of new construction can 
now be equipped with remote 
pushbutton hydraulic flushing for 
both urinals and closets. 
No external power source, no wire, 
no transformer is needed. 
Installation is simple, because 
just one valve fits all roughing-in 
requirements. The Sloan 
pushbutton installs through walls 
up to 8" thick. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


10500 Seymour Avenue, Franklin Park, IL 60131 
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Count on the traditional Sloan 
water-saving benefits, too. Push the 
button once, the valve flushes only 
once, even if the button is held down. 

The Sloan Series 900 hydraulic 
flushing system is ideal where 
pushbutton convenience and go- 
anywhere location are needed. 

In schools. In hospitals. And in 
high-traffic areas, where the 
reduced maintenance of hydraulics 
is an added benefit. 

Location versatility. Hydraulic 
reliability. Sloan quality. All brought 
together in our Series 900 hydraulic 
flushing system. For full details, 
please write. 


A SENSIBLE ALTERNATIVE TO BUILT-UP ROOFS: 


THE STANDING SEAM ROOF 
WITH MI-T-R INSULATION. 


The use of standing seam metal roof panels has increased dramatically in the last few 
years. And the reason is simple— it may very well be the best roof money can buy. 


Unlike built-up roofs which do not provide for thermal expansion and contraction, the 
standing seam roof is designed to adjust to changes in temperature without cracking 
or pulling apart, thus eliminating one of the major causes of roof deterioration and the 
resulting roof leaks. 


Concealed fastener clips formed to fit into the rib of the panel allow the roof to float, 
and eliminate most of the through fasteners associated with metal panels in the past. 
These innovations plus such improvements as modern protective coatings make the 
standing seam roof virtually maintenance free and a very sensible alternative to the 
many problems which may be encountered with a built-up roof. 


And underneath the standing seam roof, nothing is more sensible than MI-T-R? roof 
insulation systems. MI-T-R is a highly efficient and easy-to-install fiberglass insulation 
system developed specifically for bar joist and standing seam roof systems or 
pre-engineered metal buildings. 


Years of lab and field testing, plus installation in hundreds of buildings, have proven 
MI-T-R's superior performance— with Guarded Hot Box tests providing U values 
as low as .05 and .04 respectively for 6" and 8" thicknesses. 


The patented MI-T-R system is custom manufactured to building dimensions and 
shipped in rolls tagged for exact location in your roof system. It can be "builder 
installed" entirely from the top side without wasteful field cutting, special equipment 
or scheduling delays. 


For the building owner, architect/engineer and builder/erector, MI-T-R is Co 


a better insulation idea at a time when you really need it. For more infor- 
mation, consult Sweets, Spec-Data or call any of our seven locations. 
LL 


MIZELL BROS. CO., ATLANTA, GA (404) 875-9361; TWINSBURG, OH (216) 425-3351; MJE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO (314) 382-1600; HOUSTON, TX (713) 461-7311: 

STOCKTON, CA (209) 943-1251; MINNEAPOLIS, MN (612) 331-3490: MITR 

DALLAS, TX (214) 638-3491 
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Awards from page 40 

ditioning was handled by ducts in sus- 
pended ceilings leading to central fan 
rooms on each floor. (An evaluation of 
the building focusing on its interior is 
scheduled for the July AIA JOURNAL.) 

In the mid-70s the building's ownership 
changed, and some remodeling occurred 
in the lobby and other public spaces. Ex- 
terior changes, other than the addition 
of one floor, were minimal and only to 
the street-level retail tenant areas. 

The AIA jury on extended use praised 
the building for its “richness of detail 
within a very narrow formal esthetic," 
and for its technical innovations. The 
building shows, the jury said, “the Inter- 
national Style at its best, particularly in 
the elegance of the elevation." 

The jurors included Frank O. Gehry, 
FAIA (chairman), Bruce A. Abraham- 
son, FAIA, Dora P. Crouch, Mark Lowe 
Fisher, Pamela Jenkins, Nory Miller and 
Peter Papademetriou, AIA. 


Folded-Roofed Sports Facility 
In Brazil Wins Reynolds Award 


The winner of this year's R. S. Reynolds 
memorial award is a facility for sports and 


social activities (photos at right), Curitiba, 


Paraná province, Brazil, by Morozowski 
& Perry Arquitectos, also of Curitiba. The 
jury, made up of R. Randall Vosbeck, 
FAIA, (chairman), Anthony Lumsden, 
FAIA, and Richard Rogers of Great Brit- 
ain, cited the building for being especially 
well integrated with its wooded surround- 
ings; using orientation and other passive 
devices as protection from intense heat 
and downpours; uniting many functions 
in a single structure, and having an inno- 
vative, folded roofing system with varying 
heights to define different spaces. 

'The aluminum roofing, supported by a 
123-foot-long spaceframe, is independent 
from the reinforced concrete structure and 
walls that house open air courts plus en- 
closed recreation, social and office spaces. 

The low-lying building acts as a bridge 
spanning a depression in the terrain. A 
substantial portion of the structure is be- 
low grade, which provides natural cooling 
and reduces the apparent size of the build- 
ing. The series of rising and dipping peaked 
roofs also serves to break up a space that 
in less skillful hands might have become 
a large, unwieldy rectangle. Roof over- 
hangs also allow extensive use of glass 
walls, giving the interior an open feeling 
without undue heat gain. Materials were 
selected for their local availability and 
familiarity to indigenous workmen. 

The architects’ intention was to have 
form grow from functions and structure. 
The result, as the jury agreed, is a strong 
yet comfortably scaled and articulated 
building. 
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Government 


Critics of Viet Memorial Demand 
Serviceman Statue and Flagpole 


Opponents of the design for a Vietnam 
war memorial near the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington have staged a last-minute 
offensive and have won concessions add- 
ing two elements—a statue and a flagpole 
—to the minimalist memorial authored 
by a 22-year-old Yale undergraduate. 

Design, size and placement of the addi- 
tions are yet to be determined, but there 
are strong pressures to make the statue a 
heroic, realistic figure of a serviceman and 
to place both elements at the "V" junc- 
ture of the receding walls. Final approval 
must come from the National Capital 
Planning Commission and the Washing- 
ton Fine Arts Commission, and there is 
resistance to the modifications by at least 
one member of the latter. 

The additions are in obvious dishar- 
mony with the intent of the designer, 


Maya Ying Lin, who envisioned an un- 
derstated, “moving composition, to be 
understood as we move into and out of 
it." Asked about the modifications, Lin 
said, “It’s not a big statue with a flag that 
shouts at you. It's a quiet honor to the 
people who died." 

Reaction in the design community to 
the proposed modifications is intense. 
Walter A. Netsch, FAIA, retired partner 
with Skidmore Owings & Merrill, Chicago, 
and a member of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, calls them “maudlin” additions to 
"the most sublime monument Washington 
has received in a long time. A figurative 
piece of an individual cannot possibly 
express the travail and sorrow of the whole 
country for that whole event of Vietnam." 
Harry Weese, FAIA, a juror for the com- 

continued on page 52 


PPG Solarcool glass looks as good ona 
balance sheet as it does on a building. 


You can see at a glance how good and textures of a wide range of other and a new corporate headquarters. 


PPG Solarcool reflective glass makes building materials. From wood, PPG Solarcool reflective glass 
a building look. But it also looks good masonry and metal to our own can make your balance sheet look 
on a balance sheet. Solarcool Spandrelite * units. just as good. Check on us in Sweet's 
First, its initial costs are a lot less What's more, by reflecting the 8.26 Pp. Or write PPG Industries, Inc., 
than you might expect for an aesthetic surrounding view, Solarcool glass helps Dept. AI-442, One Gateway Center, 
glass. a design blend naturally into its environ- Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 
Second, it's an extremely ment, while adding a striking new 
economical material. Since it can be dimension to the overall landscape. 
cut, tempered and fabricated in your Don't take our word for it, though. PPG:a Concern dM | 
area, it can shorten delivery tmes, Just take another look at the buildings for the Future ® e 
lower installation costs and speed a on this page. You'll see di 
job's progress. how well value and INDUSTRIES 
But cost efficiency is really only beauty balance in an 
half the story. Solarcool glass is also office complex, a 
a brilliant complement for the colors technical laboratory 


Automatic Data Processing West Coast Headquarters, 
LaPalma, CA Architects: EPA Inc; Orange, CA 
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Only the Perma-Shield sash 
is completely enclosed in thick vinyl. 
Andersen doesnt do anything 


with vinyl. To protect ‘ou on 
d Ferma Sici janie ng looking dedication-new. 
_ It stands up beautifully to sun, cold, rain and salt air. And it won't support 


combustion. 
Its two colors, white and Terratone, hold deep and true. 
And because it’s married forever to a wood core, Perma-Shield sash 
offer high insulating value —year ‘round energy-efficiency. 
The thick layer of vinyl resists installation damage. And it wont 
rust, pit, corrode, chip, blister, or peel, so your customers can wave good- 
bye to window painting. | 
See Sweet’s File 8.16/An or visit an Andersen distributor or dealer 
(listed in the Yellow Pages under Windows) and examine a Perma-Shield 


window or gliding patio door. | Andersen Windowal 


You'll see there's no end to its protection. ANDERSEN CORPORATIC BAYPORT MINNESOTA SEO: 
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ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM (35201) — Birmingham Sash & 
Door Co., 901 N. 28th St., Box 1118 — (205 


254-3276) 

ARIZONA 
PHOENIX (85030) — Arizona Millwork Co., 302 
East Watkins, Box 3675 — (602 254-6104) 


ARKANSAS 
NO. LITTLE ROCK (72119) — Fischer Lime & Ce- 
ment Co., 1650 E. Washington, P.O. Box 5608 一 
(501 376-2911) 


CALIFORNIA 
FAIRFIELD (94533) — Sequoia Supply. 250 Dit- 
tmer Road, P.O. Box 310 — (707 4711) 
OAKLAND 24501] — Western Door and Sash 
Co., 4601 Malat St. — (415 535.2000) 
ORANGE (92665 ー Sequoia Supply, P.O. Box 
5807 — (714 974 2330] 


COLORADO 
DENVER (80217 — Boise Cascade Corp., 
Andersen Div. P.C. Box 5767, Terminal Annex 
Station pos 629-1629) ; 
DENVER (80239) — Rocky Mountain_ Millwork 
Corp.. P.O. Box 39307 — (303 373-0210) 


CONNECTICUT 
NORTH HAVEN (06473) — Brockway Smith Com- 


any, 75 Broadway, Box 412 — (203 239-1603) 
OCRY HILL (06065 — Cleary Millwork Co., Box 
628 — (203 721.0520) 


DELAWARE 
BEAR (19701) — C.-E. Morgan Distribution, Box 
277, Rt. 40 — (302 322.1227) 


FLORIDA 
FORT MYERS (33801) — Huttig Sash & Door 
Company 3580 Work Drive, Box 6158 — (813 
332.2424 


JACKSONVILLE 432205) — Huttig Sash & Door 
Company. 5203 West 1st Street, P.0. Box 
37009 — (904 786-1622) 

LARGO (St. Petersburg) (33543) — C-E Morgan 
20g. Prod., 8155 Bryan Dairy Road — (813 


393-4681) 
ORLANDO (32858) — Huttig Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Box 15548, Pine Hill Station — (305 


20 
RIVIERA BEACH (33404) — The Weiler-Wilhelm 
Window & Door Company, P.0. Box 10356 一 
(305 845.1555) 


GEORGIA 
NORCROSS (Atfanta) 0071)= Winter of Atlan- 
ta, 3043 Adriatic Court, Peachtree Corners 
Business Park — (404 448-0440) 


IDAHO 
BOISE (3701) — Chandler Corporation, 1301 
No. Orchard St, Box 2840 — (208 375-5050) 


ILLINOIS 
DECATUR (62526) = C-E Morgan Sash & Door 
Co., 3205 No. 22nd St., Box 1321 一 (217 
877.4621 | 
PEORIA (61602) — Wahlfeld Mfg. Co. 1100 S.W 
Washington St. — (309 673-4 ^] 
ROCK ISLAND (61201) — Rock Island Millwork 
Company. 500 31st Ave., P.O. Box 339 — (309 
788-0421) 
SKOKIE 60076) EHLCO Wholesale Distribution 
Center, Box 308 — (312 761-6600) 
WEST CHICAGO (60185) 一 Wahlfeld's, 1601 
Hawthorne Lane — (312 293-1000) 


INDIANA 

GOSHEN oe — Goshen Sash & Door Co., 
Inc., 9th & Purl St., Box 97 — (219 533-1146) 
INDIANAPOLIS (46206) ー Midland Sash & Door 
Inc., 907 E. Michigan St., Box 766 — (317 
637.3381 

TERRE HAUTE 447808) — Associated Door & 
Plywood Co., 819 Spang St., P.O. Box 486 — 
(812 232-1371) 


IOWA 
CEDAR RAPIDS (52406) — Rock Island Millwork 
Company, 1100 55th Avenue SW., Box 1843 — 
319 365.6904 
ES MOINES (50303) — Rock Island Millwork 
Company, 1770 NE 58th Ave., P.O. Box 621 — 
515 26 S 
BUQUE (52001) — Rock island Millwork Com- 
any, 2225 Kerper Blvd., P.O. Box 155 — (319 
58 0551 


MASON CITY (8049) Mason City Millwork Co. 
Inc., 506 4th St. S.W., Lock Box 818 — (515 
suk ory 
SIOUX CI 51102) — Jordan Millwork Com- 
pany 1717 Terminal Drive, Box 3007 — (712 
58.7554 
WATERLOO (50704) — Rock Island Millwork Co. 
2125 Westfield Ave., P.O. Box 2037 — (319 
233 3331) 


Come home 


to Andersen 
at these distri 


KANSAS 

LENEXA (Kansas City) (65215) — CE Morgan 
Distribution, 106th & Old Santa Fe Trail Rd., Box 
14490 — e 3 888-5900) i 

WICHITA (67201) — Rock Island Millwork Co., 
1340 No. osley, Box 2277 — (316 264-8375) 
WICHITA (67201) 一 Rounds & Porter Co., Box 
1999 — (316 262-1465) 


KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON (40584) — Combs Company, P.0. 
Box 359 — (506 254-3321) 

LOUISVILLE (40214) — Allied Sash & Door Inc., 
7803 National Turnpike, Louisville Industrial 
Center — (502 361-8481) 

LOUISVILLE (40299) — Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
Data & cae Drive, P.0. Box 99306 — (502 


491-4560 

LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA u 301) — Davidson Louisiana, 
Inc., P.O. Box 5404 — (318 442-1355) 
BATON ROUGE (70821) — Davidson Louisiana. 
Inc., 1920 Sorrell Ave., Box 2994 — (504 
387-6746 - 
HOUMA (70360) — Davidson Louisiana. Inc., 
P.0. Box 2466 一 (504 879.2313 
KENNER (70067 javidson Louisiana Inc., P.O. 
Box 1594 — (504 466-4558). 
LAFAYETTE (0520 — Davidson Louisiana, 
Inc., Box 3208 — (318 234.6373) 
LAKE CHARLES (70601) — Davidson Louisiana, 
Inc., Box 1119 — (318 439-8393) 
MONROE (71201) — Davidson Louisiana, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4027 — (318 323-2273) 


MAINE 
PORTLAND (04104) — Brockwa Smith Com 
pany, Box 636 — (207 774-6201 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE (21227) — Robbins Door & Sash 
Co., Inc., 6690 Santa Barbara Court, Rt. 100, In- 
dustrial Park — (301 796-7766) 
BARCLAY (Eastern Shore) (21607) — Delmarva 
Sash & Door Co. (301 438-3102) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ANDOVER (Boston) (01810) — Brockway Smith 
Company. 146 Dascomb Road — (617 


475-710 
EAST LONGMEADOW (01028) ー Brockway 
Smith Company, 470 No. Main St., Box 524 — 
413 525- d 

PRINGFIELD (01109) — Martin Lumber Com 
pany, Box 2859 — (413 788-9634) 


MICHIGAN 

BIRCH RUN 48415) — Morgan Sash and Door 
Co., 12100 Heath St., Box 387 — (517 
624-9383) 3 

GRAND RAPIDS (49501) — Grand Rapids Sash & 
Door Co., 5758 Vinton Rd., P.O. Box E — (616 
784-1500) 

HOLT (Lansin 893 — Grand Rapids Sash & 
Door Co., 3909 West Holt Road, P.0. Box 8 — 

517 694-2108) 

CHOOLCRAFT (Kalamazoo) 9087 — Grand 
Rapids Sash & Door Co., P.O. Box 368, 14179 S 
14th St. D 679.5205) 

TRAVERSE CITY (49684) — Grand Rapids Sash & 
Door Co., Box 706 — (616 947-542 

WIXOM (Detroit) (48096) — Kimball & Russell, 
Inc., 49800 Martin Drive — (313 624-7000) 


MINNESOTA 

DULUTH (55806) — The Radford Company, 61ST 
Ave. West and Waseca, P.O. Box 6145 — (218 
624-3654 
MINNEAPOLIS (55445) — Independent Millwork 
Inc., 9420 83rd Avenue No. — (612 425-6600) 
ST. PAUL £5113) — Pacific Mutual Door Com 
pay 2655 Fairview Avenue No. 一 (612 

31-2211) 


MISSOURI 

CAPE GIRARDEAU (63701) — Associated 
Building Centers Inc., Nash Road, P.O. Box 86 0 
— (314 335-8231) 

HAZELWOOD (St. touts) (63042) — Chromalloy 
Building Products Div., 131 Byassee Drive — 
314 731.1401 

ANSAS CITY (64108) — Pacific Mutual Door 
Company, 1525 West 31st Street — (816 


531-0161 

MARYLAND HEIGHTS (St. Louis 09308 — St. 
Louis Millwork Company, 2465 Centerline In- 
dustrial Drive, Box 1325 — (314 872-8724) 
ST. JOSEPH 180302) — Associated Buildin 
Centers, Inc., 2202 Locust, P.O. Box 669 — (81 


HERR 
SPRINGFIELD (65803) — Toombs & Company. 
Commercial Street Station, P.O. Box 1037 一 
(417 862-9377) 


Andersen ` windows and gliding doors are available 
through retail dealers serviced by these wholesale 
distributors. (See listing in the Yellow Pages under 
Windows’ for your local dealer.) 
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MONTANA 

BILLINGS (9104. Boise-Cascade Corp., 4211 
First Avenue So., Box 30437 — (406 652-3250) 
GREAT FALLS (59403) — Lumber Yard Supply 
Co., 13th Ave. No. & River Dr., Box 1419 — (40 
453 0356) i 
MILES CIT 439801) — Richland Lumber Co., — 
406 232-1 43) 

ISSOULA (59807) — Exchange Lumber Co. 
Montana Division, P.O. Box 8288 — (406 


549-5121) 

NEBRASKA 
OMAHA (68102) — Radford-Disbrow Inc., 12th & 
Nicholas Streets — (402 341-0774) 
OMAHA 69137 — Jordan Millwork Co., P.O. 
Box 37327, 13748 F St. - (402 334-7660 
SCOTTSBLUFF (59361 = uttig Sash & Door 
Co., P.0. Box 1400 — (308 436-2151) 


NEW JERSEY 
MIDLAND PARK (07432) — Black Millwork Co., 
Inc., 130 Lake Ave. — (201 445-5700 
RIDGERELD (07657) — Whittier-Ruhle Millwork 
Co., Traffic Circle — (201 943-6600) 
WOODBURY HEIGHTS (08097) — Middle Atlantic 
Millwork Co., Chestnut St. & Ácademy Ave., Box 
65 — (609 848-8000) 


NEW MEXICO 
SANTA FE (87502) — Santa Fe Lumber & 
Millwork Inc. P.0. Box 5699 Sawmill & Rodeo Rd. 
— (505 471-9022) 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY (12205) — Dorsey Millwork Inc., Box 
5150, 63 Railroad Ave. — (518 489-2542) 
ALBANY (12201) — Iroquois Millwork Corpora- 
tion, Mill Street at Tivoli — (518 436-9631) 
BUFFALO (14210) — Iroquois Door Com any, 
659 Exchange St., Box 1038 — (716 856-814 | 
DEER PARK (Lon Island) 1 729 — Sturtevan 
Millwork Corpora ion, 79 No. Industry Court — 

6 667-6700 


51 
OGEWOOD (Long Island) (11385) — Hussey- 

Williams Co., 48-05 Metropolitan Ave. — (212 

381300) 

SYRACUSE (13211) — Iroquois Door Co., 101 

Kuhn Road, Box 96 — fis 455-2491) 

VESTAL 43850) — 2465 Vestal Parkway East 

— (607 797-1288 

VICTOR (Rochester) (14564) — Iron City Sash & 

Door Sge: R.D. 1, Mendon Road — (716 


924-3 
NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE (28230) — Huttig Sash & Door Com- 
any, 1018 ay Street, P.0. Box 30396 — (704 
KERNERSVILLE (27284) — Huttig Sash & Door 
Company, 637 Graves St., P.0. Box 468 — (919 
996-5221 


ROCKY MOUNT (07801) — Huttig Sash & Door 
Company, US. J01 N., P.O. Box 2148 — (919 


446-24 

NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK (58502) — The Radford Company, 
1500 E. Front Ave. Box 1456 — (701 223-5696 
FARGO (58108) = The Radford Company, 394 
15th Ave. No., Box 2644 — (701 2 2-7200) 


OHIO 
CANTON (44706) — Iron City Sash & Door Com- 
pany. P.O. Box 6376 - Station B, 5261 Southway 


W. — (216 478-1461) 
CINCINNATI (45229) — Acme Sash & Door Com- 
any, 1250 Tennessee Avenue — (513 


42.4400 
COLUMBUS (43212) — Huttig Sash & Door Com- 
py, 1791 Kenny Road, Box 12213 — (614 
486-4367 


DAYTON (i540?) — Dayton Sash & Door Com- 

pany Station B - Box 7037 — (513 224-0626) 
H LIMA (Youngstown (44452) — Iron City 

Sash & Door Company, 131 W. South Range Rd., 

— (216 549-9801) 

TOLEDO (43607) — Allen A. Smith Co., 830 N. 

Westwood Ave., — (419 537-1373) 

VALLEY CITY (Cleveland) (68280) — Weiler- 

Wilhelm Window and Door Co., 614 Liverpool 

Drive — (216 225-9500) 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA city (731 26) — Huttig Sash & Door 
Company 141 N.E. 31st St., Box 25163 — (405 
524-7636 


TULSA (74104) — Mid-West Mill & Supp! Co., 
4990 E. 16th St., Box 4770 — (918 7 2000) 
TULSA (74145) 一 General Sash & Door Co. 
6537 E. 46th St. South, P.O. Box 45126 — (918 


622.3131) 

OREGON 
BEAVERTON (97009) — Savage Wholesale Bldg. 
Materials, Inc., 5355 South West 107th — (5 
643-8505 


WILSONVILLE (Portland) (97070) — Sequoia 
Supply. 30160 S.W. Orepac Avenue, P.0. Box 
338 — (503 682-2822) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN (18103) — Reeb Millwork Corp.. 
1240 N. Sherman St. — (215 770-0700 
ALLENTOWN (18105) — Robbins Door & Sash 
Co., Inc., 17th & Gordon St., Box 1490 — (215 
434-4827) 

CARLISLE (17013) ー Middle Atlantic Millwork 
Co., 419 East High St., P.O. Box 631 — (717 
243-5656) 

FRACKVILLE (17931) — Robbins Door & Sash 
Co., Inc., 400 S. Broad Mountain Ave., Box 21 — 


717 RED 
ARRISBURG ( 7105) — Robbins Door & Sash 
Co., Inc. 1246 - 70 So. Cameron St., P.O. Box 


2659 — (717 238-8101) 

MECHANICSBURG (17055) — C-E Morgan 
Distribution, Box 1400, Mulberry Drive — (717 
697-0346 

MONTOURSVILLE (17754) — Robbins Door & 
Sash co 117 S. Arch St., Box 177 一 (717 


368-265 1 2 
NORTH HÜNTINGDON (Pittsburgh, (15642) — 
Shuster's Building Components, 2920 Clay Pike 
— (412 863.401 2 
SANDY LAKE (16145) — Iron City Sash & Door 
Co., Box 455 — (412 376-7415 
SCRANTON (18501) — Robbins Door & Sash Co., 
Inc., Box 48 — (717 344-6156 
WILKES-BARRE (18703) — Robbins Door & Sash 
Co., Inc., 145 E. Northampton St., Box 272 一 
717 824-8781) 

INDBER (Johnstown) (19983) — Iron City Sash 
& Door Co., Spruce St., P.R.R., R.D. 1, Box 42 — 
(814 467-4571) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST COLUMBIA (53169) = C-E Morgan 
Distribution, 128 McQueen St., Air South In- 
dustrial Park — (803 791-5634) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS (57104) — Jordan Miltwork Com- 
pany, Sid W. Algonquin, Box 1167 — (605 


WATERTOWN (57201) — Jordan Millwork Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 815 — (605 886-5801) 


KINGSPORT A gars 

— Holston Builders Supply, 
645E MamSteet- (615 247 Bat) nr 
MEMPHIS (38118) — Memphis Sash & Door Co., 
3850 Air Park St., Box 18449 — (901 


R636040) 
NASHVILLI (37202) — Wholesale Building Pro- 
ducts, 612 10th Ave., No. P.O. Box 23082 一 
(615 259-4222) 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN (78767) — Davidson Texas, Inc., 600 In- 
dustrial Blvd., Box 1904 ー 612 444 6701) 
DALLAS (28229) — Huttig Sash and Door Com: 
pany, 11220 Harry Hines Blvd., P.O. Box 29335 
— (214 247-6161) 
HOUSTON (77055) — Huttig Sash and Door Com- 


any, 2550 Spenwick Dr., P.O. Box 10952 — 
if 680-321 1 
UBBOCK (79413) — Dea Window & Door Co., 


Box 6669 — (806 763-7078 
LUBBOCK (79408) — Lubbock Sash & Door Co., 
Box 2626 — (806 763-7695) 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY (84125) — Diehl Lumber Pro- 
ducts, Inc. 1756 South 700 West, P.O. Box 
25067 — (801 972-8300) 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA (22304) — C-E Morgan Distribu- 
tion, 5902 Farrington Ave., 一 (703 370-5740 
FREDERICKSBUR (22404 ー Huttig Sash 
Door Co., 400 Lansdowne Rd., Box 561 — (703 
371-1710 

PORTSMOUTH (23705) — C-E Morgan Distribu- 
tion, 3560 Elm Avenue, P.O. Box 548 — (804 
393-4036 

ROANOKE 24009) ー Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
1809 W. Campbe Avenue, Box 2020 — (703 


344-6201 
WASHINGTON 

SPOKANE (99220) — Exchange Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., Box 2565, Terminal Annex — (5 
4871621) 

TACOMA (98421) — Savage Wholesale Buildin 
Materials, 1001 E. 25th Street — (206 
383-1727) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
NITRO (Charleston) (251 ^) — Appalachian Sash 
Door Co., McJunkin Rd., Box 625 — (304 


755.8251) 
WISCONSIN 

LACROSSE 34001) — The Radford Company 
1724 Oak St., Box 1988 — (608 781-2280) 
MADISON (53707) — The Radtord Company. 
4401 Cottage Grove Road — (608 222-8240) 
MILWAUKEE (5321 s Western Moulding Co. 
Inc., 1300 North Glenview Place — (414 
258-4686) 

OSHKOSH (54901) 一 The Radford Company, 40 
Wisconsin St., Box 2688 — (414 231-4880) 


Insulating Glass Used 


In 21-Story Condominium 


IG Units Manufactured With 
THIOKOL 805^ Polysulfide Sealant 


The recently completed St. Clair Condominium in 
Houston, Texas, features Insulating glass 一 more 
than 1800 units 一 as a means of conserving energy. 
The IG units were manufactured by Texas Tempered 
Glass Company and fabricated with THIOKOL 805 
polysulfide insulating glass sealant. 


St. Clair Condominium was designed by Imad Ab- 
dullah and developed by Solanji Industry. 


Are you 
receiving 
“News About 
Insulating 
Glass”? 


* Quarterly 
newsletter for IG 
manufacturers 
and architects 


* Question & 
answer columns 


* Industry news 


* THIOKOL 800/THIOKOL 805 
IG sealant applications 


Write us if you want 
to be placed on the mailing list. 


| = っ っ 
Literature 


If you are involved in the 
specification of insulating 
glass, you will want to know 
more about the sealants 
used in their manufacture. 

For information on 
THIOKOL 800 and 
THIOKOL 805 polysulfide 
insulating glass sealants, 
look for our insert, 
“SEALANTS FOR ALL 
SEASONS,” in the Sweets 
Catalog, Section 8.26 c/Th. 

Or refer to our SPEC- 


7p Sealants 
Polysulfide insulating glass sealants 


DATA™ Sheets, 7p 
Sealants. 
Or write us. 


Section 8.26 c/Th. 


For reprints, copies of literature or information about any topics mentioned, please write: 
Marketing Communications, Dept. AIA, Thiokol/Specialty Chemicals Division, P.O. Box 8296, Trenton, NJ 08650. 
In Canada: Thiokol Canada Limited, 75 Horner Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M8Z 4X7. 
THIOKOL 805 and THIOKOL 800 are Trademarks of Thiokol Corporation 
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PRE-FACED CONCRETE 
MASONRY UNITS 
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LOW COST WALLS THAT SAVE 
WITH AGE, BUT NEVER RETIRE! 


Spectra-Glaze? || prefaced concrete masonry units are the 
only glazed block with more than a quarter century of proved, 
maintenance-free performance. Quality glazed block walls 
that save up front, always look like new, and keep right on 
saving. Y our choice of color, texture, form, scale and 
pattern... 


Ask for cost comparisons and case histories. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE & COUNT THE SAVINGS! 

© 1982 by the Burns & Russell Co. All rights reserved. 

®U.S. Pat. Off., Canada & other countries by the Burns & Russell Co., 

Box 6063, Baltimore, MD 21231. 301/837-0720 9 4.4/Bu in Sweet's. 
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The Second National 


PASSIVE 

SOLAR 
DESIGN 
COMPETITION 


Sponsored by 


The Passive Systems Division, 
` American Section 
International Solar Energy Society 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


The Passive Solar Industries Council 


in conjunction with the 


SEVENTH PASSIVE SOLAR 
CONFERENCE, 
(Aug. 28 - Sept. 2, 1982) 


| AWARDS will be made in recognition of 
excellence in passive solar design in the 
categories of: 


COMMERCIAL/INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 


SINGLE AND MULTIFAMILY 
RESIDENTIAL 


SOLAR REDESIGN OF EXISTING 
STRUCTURES 


it 


Finalists will have their work displayed 
atthe conference, and a ceremony will 
honor the winners. A feature article on 
the competition results will appear in 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


Deadline for 


REGISTRATION 
SUBMISSIONS 


June 1, 1982 
July 9, 1982 


For details and registration form, contact 


DESIGN COMPETITION — NESEA 
Box 778, Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802 254-2386 
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petition in which Lin's design was chosen, 
says, "Putting those elements in that design 
is a spoiled brat approach—if you can't 
kill it, adulterate it." And critic Benjamin 
Forgey wrote in the Washington Post: “To 
transform those noble walls into a back- 
drop for a lonely statue is an absurdity that 
ought not be countenanced." 

Final approval of Lin's design had been 
obtained from an Interior Department 
advisory committee and from the plan- 
ning and arts commissions when reaction 
surfaced late last year in Congress and 
in the Reagan Administration. Interior 
Secretary James Watt told the memorial 
sponsors in January that he might with- 
hold final construction approval (see Feb., 
page 13). Later that month, individuals 
and representatives of groups opposed to 
the design met with the sponsors in the 
office of Senator John Warner (R.-Va.) 
and hammered out demands for modifica- 
tions. A month later, just days before 
scheduled groundbreaking, Watt informed 
the planning and arts commissions that he 
would hold up construction until he re- 
ceived assurances that the design "im- 
provements" were approved. 

The planning agency passed the con- 
cept for modifications with little comment 
early last month. A report by the com- 
mission's executive director stated: “The 
two walls 200 feet in length . . . will create 
a strong sense of space. It appears that 
this space can contain a sculpture of an 
American serviceman without any sig- 
nificant diminution of the visual quality or 
the experience of the basic plan, and the 
addition of a flagstaff and an American 
flag in the site in the west meadow of Con- 
stitution Gardens should also be possible 
without any significant compromise of the 
basic plan." 

The Commission of Fine Arts was less 
sanguine. Chairman J. Carter Brown, in 
a letter to Watt endorsed by the board, 
wrote, “We believe it is possible to find 
a solution for adding those elements in 
such a way as to obtain approval of the 
commission," but suggested that both 
elements serve as an "entry point" for the 
memorial. 

Then, at a second meeting, closed to 
the press, in Senator Warner's office, ob- 
jectors got specific about the statue and 
flagpole. Cy Kammeier, executive director 
of the Marine Corps League and an out- 
spoken proponent of the modifications, 
says it was "solidly agreed" that a flag 
would be erected “at the apex of the ‘V’ 
and that a serviceman figure on a pedestal 
would be put within and to the rear of the 
apex of the 'V.^" 

Coincidentally on the day of that meet- 
ing, the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 
received approval from Watt to begin 
construction of the memorial. At this 
writing, groundbreaking ceremonies were 


scheduled to take place on March 26. 

VVMF Project Director Robert Doubek 
says the process of selecting a sculptor, 
to be made “in cooperation" with the 
objectors, will proceed during construc- 
tion. The fund's goal is to dedicate the 
memorial “as originally approved and 
with the additional elements there at that 
time" on Veterans Day, Nov. 11, 1982, 
he says. 

Proponents of the additions contend 
that Lin's walls, on which will be inscribed 
the names of the war dead and missing, 
do insufficient honor to Americans who 
served and survived the conflict. Cy Kam- 
meier says the design "totally missed their 
sacrifice. Being subsurface and black and 
without a flag, it is to us almost a national 


symbol of mourning and error... . It 
lacks a sense of duty, honor and country." 


This despite the fact that the walls are 
also to bear the inscription: "In honor of 
the men and women of the Armed Forces 
of the United States who served in the 
Vietnam War. ... Our nation remembers 
the courage, sacrifice and devotion to 
duty and country of its Vietnam veterans." 

Meanwhile, as construction begins, 
Walter Netsch hopes that Lin's design 
can be finished "before the additions are 
made, so that everyone can see and feel 
the results of the original efforts. Those 
of us who have walked the site share the 
strong feeling that this is a highly honor- 
able event." 

Adds W. Kent Cooper, whose Cooper- 
Lecky Partnership is architect of record 
and has the job of designing the flagpole, 
“If these elements have to be added, our 
job is to deliver the compromises with 
the least hurt to Maya Lin's powerful 
design." Looking ahead to the process of 
selecting a sculptor and obtaining approval 
from the Fine Arts Commission, Cooper 
says, "Itis going to be along summer." 


States Act on Proposals for 
Professional Services Tax 


Efforts by hard-pressed state legislatures 
to impose taxes on professional services, 
including those of architects, have been 
rebuffed in four states but are popping up 
or are in place in others. 

Recent legislative efforts to tax design 
services in Ohio, Minnesota and Wiscon 
sin were defeated, and the Illinois Su- 
preme Court has declared Chicago's 1 
percent tax on professional services un- 
constitutional. Legislation in other states 
is still pending. 

'The Ohio and Minnesota proposals 
called for a 5 percent tax on gross re- 
ceipts, while the Wisconsin legislation 
would have levied a 4 percent tax. Pro- 
fessionals lobbied vigorously against the 
bills, with architects arguing that such 

continued on page 56 


Typical Levolor 


zi 7 Inclined Blind Installation 
iE " 


Levolor. Helping you solve beautiful problems. " 

Regardless of the size, shape, space or special problem, Levolor will manufacture the perfect blind N 

to fit your solution. Whether it's special assemblies or an extra small Bantam" head, Levolor will give you O 

the capability to create light, temperature and glare control in places and spaces where blinds NM 

have never gone before. For a guide to many of the beautiful solutions from Levolor, write 

Levolor Lorentzen, Inc.,1280 Wall St. West, Lyndhurst, N.J.07071. e s sO” 
Vie 

©1982 Levolor. A product of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc SE ox 
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INTRODUCING RUSTIC SIDINGS 


Now you can create an attractive rugged look for residential or commercial 
projects with new seasoned rustic redwood sidings. 

These saw-textured sidings with knots and creamy ribbons of sapwood give you 
all of the natural attributes of the luxury grades. They are available in channel, 
tongue and groove and new thick bevel patterns. 

Like all redwood, they take and hold finishes better than other woods. Theres 
a minimum of warping, checking or cupping. They insulate against heat, cold and 
noise. And they resist flame spread 

So introduce yourself to a new redwood look — seasoned rustic sidings. 


California Redwood Association One Lombard Street, San Francisco, CA 94111 


Write for our seasoned rustic redwood sidings data sheet. Circle 36 on information card 
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CLASSICS 


See the entire collection at our showrooms, 
or write on your letterhead for our new 
catalogue. Or design your own fixture. 
We'll do the contract work. 

We do it all. And we do it here in the U.S.A. 


940 Third Ave., New York 10022 
Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
10044 World Trade Center, Dallas, Texas 75258 


ERAZIO SERIES 

The new generation in task lighting. 

Fully articulated arms stay in place without 
springs and adjust to infinite positions. 
Table, wall, clamp-on, track light. 
Aluminum alloy, finished white or black. 


KOCH+LOW/Y INC. 


THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
OF MODERN LIGHTING 


1245 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
Galleria Design Center, 101 Kansas Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
C423.2 Commerce Wing, Southern Furniture Center, High Point, N.C. 27261 


Designer: Santo Lanzafame 
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ITE-PAK 


From Rambusch. 


A mini quartz lighting fixture 
engineered for maximum 
performance. 


Attractive, innovative, compact. 
Measuring just over 4" x 61/2". With 

a range of applications as a wall 
wash, as indirect and accent lighting. 


TRACK 
ADAPTER 


mec ーー 


Lite-Pak projects a powerful grazing light across 
a surface in a uniform arc. Its 150W tungsten-halogen 
lamp and electro-brightened seg- 
mented reflector provide high 
utilization; twice as much as 
many conventional wall washers. 


PICTURE 
LIGHT d 
ARM 


Lite-Pak reveals a full 
color spectrum to accurately 
light works of art. Lite-Pak on a 

variable yoke is available with 
4 mounting devices. Made of die 
cast and extruded aluminum, 
it bears the UL label. Used 
singly or in multiples, Lite-Pak 
solves a variety of lighting problems. 


CANOPY 
MOUNT 


For more information: 
Rambusch, 40 W. 13th St., NY 10011 
PEDESTAL or call (212) 675-0400. 


STAND Available through Rambusch 'reps' and selected showrooms. 


RAMBUSCH 
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taxes would have a detrimental effect on 
an already unsteady construction industry. 
They also told legislators that the taxes 
would inhibit the ability of in-state archi- 
tectural firms subject to taxation to com- 
pete with out-of-state firms, and that 
clients would be encouraged to hire un- 
licensed designers to circumvent the pro- 
fessional levies. 

In Illinois, a circuit court upheld 
Chicago’s 1 percent tax on professional 
services despite the joint opposition of 
the Chicago Chapter/AIA and the 
Chicago Bar Association. But the state’s 
high court then ruled the tax unconstitu- 
tional in a 4-3 vote, with the three dis- 
senters actually concurring with the ma- 
jority on the contention that the tax's 
extraterritorial effect rendered it uncon- 
stitutional. The court also called the tax 
a violation of state's prohibition on *home 
rule units" levying a tax on occupants, 
and said it violated the state constitution's 
equal protection clause because it ex- 
empted the securities and commodities 
industry. The issue is not closed in Chi- 
cago, however, since the city can still file 
for a rehearing before the Illinois Supreme 
Court and make an appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Architects are currently fighting pro- 
fessional tax bills in the states of Wash- 
ington and Florida. The Washington 
state proposal calls for a 6 percent tax 
on professionals, including architects, 
engineers and lawyers. The Florida bill 
would extend the state's 4 percent sales 
tax, eliminate the present exemption for 
professionals and earmark the new tax 
revenue to finance jail construction and 
improve state law enforcement. As of this 
writing, both bills are pending, with votes 
on them expected this spring. 

South Dakota architects recently suc- 
ceeded in altering their state's profes- 
sional tax legislation. A 4 percent state 
tax on professionals, with an additional 
1.5 percent tax available to cities, has 
been in effect for 10 years and applied 
extraterritorially—meaning that South 
Dakota architectural firms have been 
taxed on services rendered for out-of- 
state projects. The state legislature, while 
keeping the taxes in place, has now 
limited their application to only in-state 
projects. 

According to a recent survey conducted 
by the AIA state government affairs pro- 
gram, South Dakota is one of six states— 
Delaware, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico and West Virginia are the 
others 一 with professional taxes now in 
place. Other state components have suc- 
cessfully opposed professional tax legis- 
lation elsewhere, despite reportedly wide- 
spread support for the levies from state 
legislatures. Kevin W. Green 

News continued on page 60 


To meet the needs of Louis Sullivan and the brethren of the Chicago School 
of Architecture, Oscar Rixson developed the concealed floor-type closer. And like 
the buildings of those masters, Rixson closers have continued to serve well over 
the decades. 

No one knows how much more economical, more reliable, today's vastly 
improved Rixson closers* will prove to be. We do know that no one has ever made 
a better door closer. 


s NN RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 West Belmont Avenue 
Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
and Rexdale, Ontario— 
312/671-5670 


*Request: “To Close A Door,” 
a manual of total door control. 


ADIVISION OF 


CONRAC 


CORPORATION 
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Corian will set your 
long after other surfaces 


DuPont CORIAN' is solid and non-porous, for easy care 
and durability not found in other surface materials. 


When you include DuPont CORIAN in your design specifications, 
the special look you choose will last- because CORIAN is a completely 
unique surface material. 

Totally unlike thin plastic laminates or gel-coated products that 
can be easily and irreparably damaged, durable CORIAN is solid — with 
color and pattern clear through. 


CORIAN has a subtle, quietly pleasing look. It is satiny smooth This tabletop of CORIAN draws customer 
and warmly pleasing to the touch. Neutral and compatible. But the most tee et ee 


remarkable feature of CORIAN—a result Bob 1 à; 
of its non-porous, solid construction- is JS. | 

its ability to avoid the ravaging effects of 
time and hard use with nothing more than 
average, day-to-day maintenance. 

Since it is non-porous, most stains 
wipe off CORIAN with a damp cloth. More 
stubborn stains, even cigarette burns, rub 
off with household cleanser. Accidental 
cuts and scratches can be repaired with 
fine sandpaper. All of this with no perma- 


Vanity counter and bowl are one-piece CORIAN steps and tub surround in the 
nent damage to the beauty of CORIAN. molded CORIAN in the Mark Hopkins, Presidentíal Suite, Red Lion Inn, Seattle 
San Francisco. J. Ray Baker, designer. Tom Lyons, designer. 


And yet, for all of its built-in tough- 
ness, CORIAN can be worked and shaped like a fine hardwood 
and inconspicuously seamed with DuPont's special adhesive 
system, for individual design effects that let you put a personal 
and lasting imprint on a project. 

Send for more information on CORIAN 

For more information about sheet and shaped CORIAN 
products and available colors, refer to Sweet's Architect File 6.15/Du, 
or phone, toll free, 1-800-345-8601 (Ext. 26). In Pennsylvania, call 
1-800-662-5180 (Ext. 26). Also available is our 16-page booklet, 
"Designing with Corian? Free, when you write: Du Pont, Room -— 
X39196, Wilmington, DE. 19898. esca uS s Connesdie di HGUC 


Center. John Alterisio, designer. 


*CORIAN is the trademark for Du Ponts methyl methacrylate building products. 
Principal photograph shows 4" CORIAN sheet finished in one of thousands of possible edge treatments. 
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designs apart, 
show their age. 


š nost “cultured marble 
is a porous substrate with 
a thin decorative surface 


CORIAN is solid 


the be 


the way through 


Gracious accommodations at 

the refurbished Hay-Adams Hotel 
Wast on, DC, benefit from 
CORIAN. Custe Veneer, Ine 

lesi 'rs & fabricators 
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1976-79 Comparison Study Finds 
Little Energy Design Innovation 


A newly released study comparing energy 
conserving design practices in buildings 
constructed in 1976 and 1979 has found 
"surprisingly little evidence of innovation" 
and a general “lack of change in materials 
specified" during that three-year period. 

"Changes in design practices tended 
to be those that can be easily specified 
and easily installed," says the report, pre- 
pared by Woodbridge, Va., consultants 
Building Economics Research Ltd. for 
Battelle Pacific Northwest Laboratories 
of Richland, Wash., under contract from 
the Energy Department. The report adds 
that the energy conserving practices ap- 
plied by designers during the period 
tended to be "readily available" and 
"familiar solutions." 

The study compares data collected by 
the AIA Research Corporation on 1,661 
commercial buildings constructed in 1976 
with data on 400 commercial buildings 
constructed in 1979, collected in 1980 by 
Live Leads Corporation of New York 
City. The 1976 buildings sample was pre- 
pared as a data base for DOE's develop- 
ment of federal building energy perform- 
ance standards (BEPS). The 1979 data, 
covering commercial buildings costing 
more than $1 million to construct, was 
not a random sample but was "pretty 
accurate," according to the report's 
author, David Rosoff of Building Eco- 
nomics Research. Both sets of data “rep- 
resent about 80 percent of construction 
activity in terms of building types" for 
their given years, says Rosoff, who worked 
on the BEPS research at HUD. 

Rosoff notes that there was some im- 
provement in energy conscious design be- 
tween 1976 and 1979, especially in the 
area of passive solar applications, but not 
as much as many assumed. 

“We saw major increases in the use of 
skylighting and glass enclosures around 
stairwells in the South. We saw a lot of 
of berming in the South, and energy con- 
scious siting and orientation were very 
popular in the Midwest," says Rosoff. 
“But the use of reflective glass, except in 
very large buildings, didn't increase much 
at all. Active solar applications were 
notable in their absence." 

“We didn't see as much innovation as 
might be feasible," says Dr. Alvaro L. 
Nieves, senior research scientist at Bat- 
telle who worked with Rosoff on the 
study: *Few greenhouses or atriums. 
There was only one Trombe wall in 400 
sampled buildings." 
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The study shows a wide range of ap- 
plication between the most energy con- 
serving design features and the least. 
Single glazing, which accounted for 47 
percent of all glass use in 1976, fell to 
33 percent in 1979, For lighting, the 1979 
buildings employ fewer watts per square 
foot than do the 1976 buildings. But the 
thermal transfer values of wall systems 
weren't significantly improved. Says 
Rosoff, who saw little evidence of tighter 
joints or energy saving systems, “We did 
believe that there would be a major de- 
crease in roof and wall assembly ineffi- 
ciency." That and the lack of active 
system applications “may be attribut- 
able," says Nieves, “to first costs that 
don't warrant payback times." 

Rosoff says that DOE and the design 
community may be surprised by his nega- 
tive findings. “People say, ‘Look at all 
these good energy conscious buildings, 
these award winners, the Owens-Corning 
award winners, the AIA honor award 
winners.’ But that totals maybe 30 build- 
ings. I counted the rest,” he says. 

"Designers," says Rosoff, “just aren't 
performing energy analyses. All the tech- 
nical information hasn’t reached design- 
ers yet. And were still conjecturing on 
the operational aspect because we haven’t 
had time to fully monitor energy per- 
formance. Yes, there is some movement. 
But it’s coming from manufacturers, not 
designers. That’s all right, because the 
manufacturers’ representatives are leaving 
behind templates and tracings that can 
help. Without an incentive, designers are 
relying on good products and good ex- 
perience to produce good design. They 
figure that if the design is right, chances 
are good that the building will perform 
well. 

“My personal opinion,” Rosoff says, 
“is that midcareer professionals in small 
firms have no real inducement to perform 
an energy analysis or work hard for 
energy conservation if they’re not being 
paid more for it. If they were required to 
produce energy analyses by law, for per- 
mit purposes, they’d have to ask for more 
money from their clients. The government 
requires energy analyses for all of its build- 
ings. Marriott, Hyatt and McDonald’s all 
have energy analyses done for their new 
buildings; because some states require it, 
they do it for all. When the owner or 
client demands an energy conscious 
building, he gets it. But he pays for it.” 

Peter Back, DOE’s government tech- 


nical representative for the study, says he 
isn’t surprised by Rosoff’s findings. 
“There is a problem there,” he says, hav- 
ing to do with “the trickle-down” of 
technical information to design profes- 
sionals. “When I talk to a developer, he 
may say, ‘If I knew all those options were 
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available, I would have called for them, 
says Back. “But when I talk to the archi- 
tect, he may say, ‘The guy won’t spring 
for the additional fee.’ So then again the 
architectural community may be up to 
snuff but can’t sell the client.” 

Back says he wants to find a follow-up 
study this spring, something Battelle’s 
Nieves describes as “a pilot study to 
identify trends among the design profes- 
sionals who are more likely to innovate. 
Are they independents? In large firms? 
Small firms? Are they architects or 
A/Es?” A social psychologist who has 
worked in the energy field with Battelle 
for the last five years, Nievis wants to find 
out what motivated the designers who in- 
novated between 1976 and 1979. *May- 
be it was the clients," he says. “Or maybe 
it's not in the best interests of the design 
profession to spend time on energy con- 
servation when the fee won't increase." 
Kevin W. Green 


Bureau of Standards Faults 
Hyatt Walkway Connections 


The first official accounting of the failure 
of the Kansas City Hyatt Regency walk- 
ways concludes that critical connections 
met less than one third of the load ex- 
pected under the city code, that the con- 
nections initially detailed and approved 
would not have met the code and that 
modifications "essentially doubled" the 
connections' loads. 

These are key findings of a report by 
the National Bureau of Standards (NBS) 
into the collapse of last July 17 that killed 
113 people in the hotel lobby. The report 
was technical in scope and did not attempt 
to assess blame. 

Two walkways were involved: a second 
floor bridge suspended from a fourth floor 
walkway directly above it by six steel 
hanger rods. The fourth floor walkway was 
suspended from the atrium roof framing 
by another six hanger rods. All 12 hanger 
rods passed through the ends of the fourth 
floor walkway's supporting box beams and 
were secured by washers and nuts; loads 
of both walkways were transmitted to 
these six connections. In the collapse, the 
fourth floor to ceiling hanger rods pulled 
through at the box beam connections. 

NBS reports that in order to meet re- 
quirements of the Kansas City Building 
Code (an adoption of the 1976 edition of 
the Uniform Building Code with minor 
exceptions) each fourth floor connection 

continued on page 124 


Total system 
efficiency. 


Get it with gas 
heating/cooling. 


For space conditioning—whether in a giant structure or the smallest commercial 
building—it pays to look into the advantages of clean gas energy. 


Gas is efficient, economical energy. And new energy-saving equipment makes it 
even more efficient. Modern integrated heating/cooling systems fueled by gas 
can provide the operating economies and reliability today’s business demands. 


And Americas large underground gas supplies and potential new sources will 
mean continued supplies of efficient gas energy in the future. 


a 


Williams Center Forum, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Gas: The future belongs to the efficient. å 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ¢ 1981 
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Met’s New Rockefeller Wing: 
Sleek Setting, Primitive Art 


The opening of the new Michael Rocke- 
feller Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City was a major 
event for at least three reasons. In a single 
stroke, it elevated primitive art to a higher 
level of recognition than it has ever en- 
joyed in the U.S.: it created a new way 
of showing such art, and marked the com- 
pletion of the Metropolitan’s vast building 
program by Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo 
& Associates (see May 81, page 28). 
With its display of 2,000 objects in 
ncarly an acre of sophisticated, tempera- 
ture- and humidity-controlled glass cases, 
the new $18.3 million wing gives the 
art of Africa, the Pacific Islands and the 
Americas a visibility and glamour equal 
to that accorded to time-honored, sophis- 
ticated Western and Oriental art. As art 
critic Hilton Kramer of the New York 
Times wrote, "Never before has ‘savage’ 
art, as it was once called, been embraced 
on quite this scale or at quite this expense 
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or with quite this air of celebration and 
triumph." 

Primitive art has typically been dis- 
played in settings suggesting the world 
from which it came. An example was the 
huge 1974 African exhibit at Washing- 
ton's National Gallery of Art that turned 
galleries into native huts. The new Rocke- 
feller Wing, by contrast, has wrenched its 
objects from their time and place. The 
setting for these largely utilitarian, often 
humble, representational pieces made of 
bone, straw, wood, hide, feathers and 
other impermanent, organic materials, is 
abstract, modern, even high-tech. 

A justification is that primitive art was 
given a permanent place in our culture by 
such modern artists as Picasso, Modigliani, 
and Giacometti, who were strongly in- 
fluenced especially by African art, and 
that our appreciation of primitive art is à 
direct outgrowth of the drastic transfor- 
mation in esthetic sensibilities created by 


the modern movement—its propensity 
for boldness, distortions, simplicity and 
direct expression of feelings. If primitive 
art is in tune with our modern tastes, why 
not place it in a modern space? One 
reason, as Kramer argues, is that this 
tends to transform the savage gods and 
other beings represented in folk art into 
benign, neutral forms, stripped of their 
intended meanings and expression. What 
the design team and curators have ac- 
complished, however, is to give this col- 
lection the best setting that our own 
culture could devise. 

The new wing, with 42,000 square feet 
of exhibit space, is divided into three equal 
areas with different ceiling heights for 
each of the major civilizations covered. 
The installation begins in the African 
area, where ceilings are 26 feet high. It 
proceeds to a similar but more compressed 
space with 11-foot-high ceilings. 

Last and climactic is a space the same 
size as the room housing the Temple of 
Dendur. Both have 50-foot, soaring ceil- 
ings and a great slanting glass wall. But 
where the gallery for the Temple of Den- 
dur has been widely criticized for its feeling 
of vacancy, the showpiece of the Rocke- 
feller Wing is animated with objects care- 
fully placed to punctuate space. Art and 
architecture cohabit here without struggle. 


Stan Ries Photography Adam Bartos 
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Steelcraft distributors are 
valuable tools for the architect. 


Youre the architect. On your 
shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility for the entire project. 
But when it comes to steel 
doors and frames, let your 
Steelcraft distributor lighten 
the load. He’s an expert on 
steel doors. So use him like you 
would use any valuable tool. 
He knows the local fire and 
building codes as well as you. 


technic 
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American Standard Inc el 


He has a total understanding 
of design, construction and 
installation requirements. 
And, perhaps most important- 
ly, he’s dedicated to making 
your job easier. 

Along with his expertise, 
your Steelcraft man can 
provide you with some of the 
most comprehensive printed 


materials available on virtually 
every aspect of steel door 
technology. From facts on fire 
doors, to color charts, to specific 
architectural design manuals, 
he has the information you need 
to get the job done. 

For the name of your 
nearest Steelcraft? distributor, 
write 9017 Blue Ash Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242. 


craft we're 
Sk American- Steelcraft 
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Introducing a 
not-so-small 
step for 
mankind. 


Mark a giant leap in escalator 
technology. Schindler Haughton 
now provides standard escalator 
capacity in three different unit 
sizes, while utilizing less floor 
space than competitors. 


The SW escalator is part of 
Schindler Haughton's major 
commitment to provide the ulti- 
mate in escalator engineering. 

It incorporates the best safety, 
performance and design fea- 
tures the world has to offer. 


The ride is smooth and quiet. 
Power consumption is reduced. 
And the profile has been slimmed 
to provide additional usable 
floor space around the unit. 
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Proven in over 3,000 worldwide 
installations, the SW escalator is 
backed by Schindler Haughton's 
nationwide parts and service 
network. 


The Schindler Haughton SW 
escalator: it's a not-so-small step 
ahead of anything else you can 
specify. 


We're #2 in the world and 
going one better. 
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Schindler Haughton 
ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
Toledo, Ohio 43695 
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A Revolution in seating design. A 
Revelation in seating comfort. Vecta 
Contracts Wilkhahn FS Seating. A 
whole new standard for office seat- 
ing. Unlike anything you've known. 
Springs and fulcrums linked 
together with seats and backrests in 
a way never before accomplished. 


The result? Seating that senses, con- 
forms and adjusts to your every 
body movement— instantly. You 
wont believe it until you try it. 


Proof? Yours for the sitting. From the 
whole new world of seating at 
Vecta Contract. 


VectaContact . 


1800 South Great 
Southwest Parkway 

Grand Prairie, Texas 75051 
214 641 2860 

or call toll-free 

1800 447 4700 

In Illinois 1 800 322 4400 


Wilkhahn FS designed by 
Franck and Sauer. Exclusive 

U. S. production rights licensed 
to Vecta Contract by Wilkhahn® 
GmbH.United States and 
Canadian patents applied for. 
€ Copyright 1982,Steelcase Inc. 
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Introducing P3 Parabolume. 


. A Fluorescent Luminaire for Today. 


Columbia Lighting's brand new 

innovation in Parabolume design 
looks a lot like earlier models... 
but it does more! 


PARABOLUME 


The all new P3 offers highly improved efficiency while preserving the lighting 
control and the rich low brightness appearance of Columbia's original 
Parabolume. Carefully designed reflector contours mate precisely with curves 
of the parabolic baffle to provide a completely new optical system — A unique 
combination of computer design technology and traditional Columbia 
craftsmanship. 

For tomorrow's fluorescent lighting needs. . . Specify P3 Parabolume today! 


For information, contact your Columbia Lighting representative or write us at: 


North 3808 Sullivan Road 


Col も m bia Sockane, WA 99220 e (509) 924-7000 
nig ut Incl 
Kad L1 -—À Iu€ c! 
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his issue, as the cover indicates, is dedi- 
| cated to the Institute’s 125th anniver- 
sary. On the following pull-out pages 
isa multiple “time line” of its years. 

The top line is a brief history of the Institute, 
1857 to present. The center line is an even 
more impressionistic history of the architec- 
ture of the time, as recorded in the pages of 
the professional press. Below that is a posi- 
tively telegraphic account of national and 
world events. The intent is to put the Institute's 
history into two kinds of context, quarter 
century by quarter century. 

Following that is a presentation of the six 
buildings that were consensus choices of those 
readers of this space who responded to our 
invitation to choose the six best in America 
in the Institute's life span. 

Following that is an update of the directory 
of AIA resources that we have published in 
mid-August each year. The update is in two 
parts: First, a guide to the human resources 
available at Institute headquarters, listed de- 
partment by department; second, a selective 
description of some of the “hardgoods” 
(books, audiovisual materials, etc.) available 
from the Institute, organized by subject rather 
than department. We are doing the update this 
month partly because of the anniversary and 
partly because the mid-August issue from now 
on will be an annual review of recent world 
architecture, counterpart to our mid-May 
review of new American architecture. D.C. 
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1857-1881 


1857: In February the New York Society 
of Architects was founded by Richard 
Upjohn, right, (who became AIA's presi- 
dent for 18 years) and 12 associates in 
Upjohn’s New York City office. At 

a subsequent meeting, the name was 
changed to the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, and on April 15 a certificate of 
incorporation was filed in Albany, N.Y. 
Its goals were to “unite in fellowship the 
architects of this continent and to com- 
bine their efforts to promote the artistic, 
esthetic, scientific and practical efficiency 
of the profession.” 

As Henry H. Saylor, FAIA, relates in 
his history of AIA’s first 100 years: 
“Charles Babcock, who was later to be- 
come a professor at Cornell, began his 
practice as an architect about 1857, 
when, as he said, architecture in this 
country, and in fact, throughout the 
civilized world was almost, if not quite, 
at its lowest ebb. . . . The few architects 
of this time were not only misunder- 
stood and unappreciated by the public, 
but were themselves so widely scattered 
and unacquainted with one another that 
they were inclined to suspect and fear 
their kind.” Saylor suggests that the for- 
mation of AIA can be attributed to the 


founders’ “exalted vision” but also to 
their conviction that if they “did not 
hang together they would surely hang 
separately.” 

1861: During the Civil War the Institute 
went into “hibernation.” It was “home- 
less and penniless.” Says Saylor: “The 
life of the Institute through the Civil 
War period of four years resembles the 
life of the patient who, in spite of the 
doctor’s reasoning that he has no busi- 
ness being alive, continues his quiet 
breathing in a coma and, like the bear 
emerging from his hibernation, takes up 
life again as if nothing had interrupted 
it.” In June 1861 the treasurer reported 
an indebtedness of $450. 

1867: The first AIA convention was held 
in New York City in the rooms of the 
newly formed New York chapter, the 
first AIA chapter. The convention’s total 
cost—for sandwiches—was $12.50. Say- 
lor suggests that “not until 1867 when 
the chapter system was officially ac- 
cepted as the road forward, did the In- 
stitute begin to lead an active life.” 
1868: MIT developed the first architec- 
tural curriculum in the U.S. Four stu- 
dents participated. 

1869: The AIA secretary of foreign cor- 


Steve Rosenthal 


Courtesy of AIA Archives 


respondence was established. Says Say- 
lor: “The intellectual hunger of the 
mid-19th century must have been widely 
and sharply felt. There were no schools, 
few available books, no means of adult 
education in the profession of architec- 
ture other than to meet another better 
equipped practitioner and hope that 
some of this equipment could be assimi- 
lated—acquired by a sort of osmosis.” 
1870: The first schedule of Terms of 
Architectural Competitions was 
prepared. 


Of American Architecture 


tory 


NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY FIVE YEARS 
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Courtesy of Architect of the Capitol 


The big news during the first years of the AIA's his- 
tory was the continuing work on the U.S. Capitol. 
Thomas U. Walter's dome and extensions were begun 
in 1851, finished in 1867. Architectural press coverage 
included an article in Architectural Review and Amer- 
ican Builder's Journal in 1868, one of that magazine's 
first issues, and another in an 1878 issue of American 
Architect and Building News, a longer-lived publica- 
tion that began in 1876. The latter called Walter's 
dome "unquestionably one of the great achievements 
of architecture in this country." 

Spring and summer of 1876 were focused on cen- 
tennial exhibitions and on a controversial battle to 
preserve Boston's Old South meeting house of 1783 
(the battle was lost), but soon after there was better 
news from Boston. H. H. Richardson's Trinity Church, 
consecrated in 1877, was said by American Architect 
and Building News to be “perhaps the most noteworthy 


1858: Pullman cars, transatlantic tele- 
graph. 1861: Civil War begins. 1863: 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address. 1865: Po- 


by John Wilkes Booth, Klu Klux Klan 
founded. 1866: Congress passes Civil 
Rights Act. 1867: Alaska purchased 
from Russians. 1868: Typewriter in- 
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church of the day, unless it be the new Catholic Cathe- 
dral which is building in New York." (Despite some) 
"drawbacks . . . there is in the work a union of rich- 
ness and breadth, a singular charm of color, and a 
noble dignity, that lift it above any thing that has been 
done in the country within our knowledge." 

James Renwick's St. Patrick's Cathedral, dedicated 
in 1879, was "by far the largest and costliest church 
that has ever been built in our country, or on this side 
the Atlantic, being much larger than the Cathedral 
of Montreal," according to American Architect and 
Building News. “The detail of the architecture is not 
studied from what seem to us the best originals," the 
magazine complained. “It lacks spirit and refinement 
and is often meagre,” but “the proportions and lines 
are very good, the scale is noble, the grouping and 
arrangement are the real thing, the embodiment of the 
long experience of the Middle Ages." 


1871: “The Greatest Show on Earth' 
opens, Chicago fire. 1872: Great Boston 
fire, Montgomery Ward begins mail- 
order business. 1873: Financial panic. 
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yersary amended the bylaws to provide for an 
lalwas executive secretary to be appointed by 
Aston and responsible to the board of directors. 
ned a . The AIA bureau of technical serv- 
e pat- ices was established. . . . The first issue 
British of The Journal was published. *Judged 
by its editorial content The Journal was 
yelt a great success. A series of articles in 
ert: 1916 exposed the wasteful procedure on 
office the part of the government in renting 
o you office space—a lot of it unsuitable for 
Archi- the purpose and expensive. Congress 
petual was aroused and appointed a committee 
te to investigate. . . . The Institute was 
aged proud of its monthly, but felt growing 
concern about the cost.” 
ame 1917: During World War I the architec- 
old tural profession felt frustration in being 
| was pushed aside by the armed forces. “Why 
iched were our services—so freely offered— 
not utilized? . . . When finally, a group 
idard- of architects were hastily summoned to 
Invita- | Washington to review cantonment plans, 
lers," the government official in charge said, 
gree- long afterward, that ‘the changes made 
| Con- saved some $20 million and Heaven 
| led alone knows how many lives! " 
morial 1918: The first edition of the Handbook 
of Architectural Practice was published. 
1 1923: During the convention the gold 


recognize” 


new 


neo-Gothic Woolworth tower of 1913 
Architecture and in The American Architect, and 
Montgomery Schuyler, writing in Architectural Rec- 
ord, called it "t 
and said its “ 
is eminently the success of an expressive treatment.” 

In the 1915 Architectural Record, Burnham’s Reli- 
ance building was still having a hard time: “ 
of our inconsistency... 
fashion.” 

In 1917, Brickbuilder, which had been founded in 
1892 to promote brick construction, expanded its 
scope and changed its name to Architectural Forum. 
In 1920, Pencil Points, later to become Progressive 
Architecture, first appeared. 

For all the magazines, the big news in 1922 and 
early 1923 was the results of the Chicago Tribune 
tower competition. Hood & Howells’ winning design 
was Widely shown, of course, but there was acclaim as 
well for Eliel Saarinen’s second place design. Irving K. 
Pond, FAIA, in Architectural Forum, wrote that 
"only into one design, that placed second by the jury 
(but placed first by over 90 percent of the public, lay 


medal was presented to Henry Bacon at 
the Lincoln Memorial, above. The ban- 
quet was held at the end of the reflecting 


pool nearest the Washington Monument. 


After dinner, the guests—dressed in felt 
robes of various colors—lit torches and 
watched as a barge carrying Bacon was 
poled down the pool. At the Lincoin 
Memorial, Bacon was met by President 
Warren G. Harding and Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft. “It was a Vene- 
tian carnival—it was a Roman Emperor 
holding court and receiving his vassal 
subjects, it was a medieval pageant be- 


was shown in 


he thing of beauty we now thankfully 
great architectural success... 


a symbol 
a capricious introduction of a 


fore the king after the tourney, it was a 
ceremonial of the Indian guildsmen.” 
1924: The Press of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects published Louis H. 
Sullivan’s The Autobiography of an Idea 
(which includes The Germ, left). 

1925: The daily happenings at the 58th 
convention in New York City were 
broadcast over the radio. 

1926: Richard Morris Hunt Memorial 
Library was presented to the Institute. 
1928: Because of financial problems The 
Journal was terminated and succeeded 
by The Mi eg a monthly bulletin. 


— 


ər in 1908. Architectural Record 


i| Farmers’ Bank, Owatonna, Minn., 


"ms telling of new thoughts." Also 
pages to Wright's work, including 
Cause of Architecture." 


"s Singer building, New York (left), 


ite of its time. It had been shown 
uitetural Record in 1906. Upon 

;, Architects’ and Builders’ Maga- 
r years be regarded as one of the 
Torts in the way of tall buildings." 
.S. Customs House, New York 

| received building of 1909. His 


and professional, who saw the drawings), did the ele- 
ments of exalted spirituality enter, and it did enter and 
permeate this, the only well-nigh structurally pure 
and thoroughly logical solution of the problem of the 
lofty steel-framed structure." And Louis Sullivan in 
Architectural Record declared, “The second prize is 
placed first, where it belongs by virtue of its beauti- 
fully controlled and virile power." 

Sullivan's Autobiography of an Idea appeared seri- 
ally in AIA JOURNAL beginning in 1922. Upon Sulli- 
van's death in 1924, Architectural Record published a 
stirring tribute by Frank Lloyd Wright. "He knew 
the truths of Architecture," Wright said, “as I believe 
no one before him knew them. And profoundly he 
realized them." 
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s by G. E. Kidder Smith 


19: 4 million workers 
o ratify Treaty of 

his Side of Paradise 
ne joins Chicago's 
ition, women's suf- 
dopted. 1921: Ein- 


sion. 1922: Daily radio broadcasting, 
King Tut's tomb discovered. 1924: 
Gershwin's "Rhapsody in Blue," U.S. 


eight-hour-day, five-day work week. 


stein introduces “time” as fourth dimen- 


immigration quota adopted. 1926: First 


1928: “The Jazz Singer," T.V. success- 
fully transmitted, Lindbergh flys the At- 
lantic, *anarchists" Sacco & Vanzetti 
executed. 1928: Disney introduces Mic- 
key Mouse. 1929: Wall Street Crash. 
1932: 13 million unemployed. 


1932-1956 


1933: Due to the Depression there was 
“no money to hold a convention, no 
money for the delegates to reach it even 
if it were held." . . . After two years of 
the Depression, “if architects were not 
selling apples on street corners they were 
attempting practically anything and 
everything else. The 'fall-out' from the 
profession will never be known in accu- 
rate measure, but it must have been large 
indeed." 

1934: The Institute was involved with 
the National Park Service and the Li- 
brary of Congress in establishing the 
Historic American Buildings Survey. 
Within two years HABS "had measured, 
drawn and photographed 2,240 struc- 
tures, with 16,000 sheets of measured 
drawings and 17,480 photographic nega- 
tives; and the work was even employing 
200 men." (Right, HABS drawing of the 
Wedding Cake House, Kennebunkport, 
Maine.) 

1937: The first awards were given for 
outstanding architectural achievement 
in various categories. . . . AIA expressed 
opposition against extension of the east 
front of the U.S. Capitol. 

1938: AIA student chapters were formed 
through local chapters. 


government which were becoming more 
and more active in building." 

1942: The AIA Foundation Inc. was 
established as a nonprofit charitable 
corporation. 

1944: The Journal was revived as a 
monthly publication, although it was 
“small in size" because of wartime paper 
restrictions, . . . The gold medal was 
awarded to Louis H. Sullivan, the first to 
be made posthumously. . . . Membership 
reached 5,000. 


Courtesy of AIA Archives 


1940: An administration building was 
built across the courtyard from the 
Octagon (right). . . . AIA joined with the 
National Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards and the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture in 
forming the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board, to “raise the standards 
of the architectural curriculum." ... A 
“Washington representative" was funded 
by special membership dues, due to the 
“quickening of the Institute's awareness 
that it should be devoting more attention 
to national legislation and a closer rela- 
tionship with the departments of the 


OCTOUER 1934 * THE NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


Courtesy of National Gallery of Art 
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Frank Lloyd Wright attracted renewed attention in the The Magazine of Art, for 


In 1933 Architectural Record reported the Chicago 
World's Fair and gave 43 pages to a presentation of 
Thomas & Martin’s competition-winning design for 
the Girard College chapel, Philadelphia. 

In 1934 American Architect devoted an entire issue 
to the new Nebraska State Capitol by Bertram Grosve- 
nor Goodhue. Charles Harris Whitaker’s text recog- 
nized the building’s transitional character: “A strik- 
ingly revealing building . . . (it) clarifies certain prin- 
ciples that have been too much overlooked in the art 
of building, even as it likewise sounds a triumphant 
note in the history of building in the U.S.” 

After a relatively quiet period in his long career, 


late '30s with two acclaimed masterpieces, Falling- 
water and the Johnson Wax headquarters. Both were 
shown in a special 1938 issue of Architectural Forum 
written and designed by Wright. 

John Russell Pope's posthumous National Gallery 
of Art, 1941, was America’s last major classical build- 
ing—at least, so far. While Fiske Kimball, in his 1937 
obituary of Pope in American Architect, praised him 
as a “sensitive master of form” and deplored the “equa- 
tion of value with style,” and while the London-based 
Architects’ Journal called the gallery a “marble mar- 
vel,” the comment here was cool. Joseph Hudnut, in 


of the Romans” and “the 
In 1945 House Beautif 
Edward Stone,” showing 
his Army Air Force unifc 
brought classical grace to 
Charles Eames’ house 
shown as a case study ho: 
and also as a cover story 
1950. The next year Arci 
Mies van der Rohe's new 
Philip Johnson's slightly 
Canaan. “Johnson’s struc 


1933: FDR's first 100 days. 1934: John 


Gate bridge, The Grapes of Wrath, 10 


surrenders, U.N. chartered, atomic 


million unemployed. 1940: First electron 
microscope, nylons, helicopter, Grand- 
ma Moses exhibit. 1941: Lend-lease bill, 
Japanese attack Pearl Harbor, U.S. en- 
ters war. 1944: D-Day. 1945: Germany 


Dillinger killed. 1935: Social Security, 
worker's right to collective bargaining 
becomes law, Huey Long assassinated, 
“Porgy & Bess." 1936: Gone With the 
Wind, Spanish Civil War. 1937: Golden 


€ 


bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 1946: Computer calculation, drive- 
in banking. 1947: Cold War, House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
1948: Marshall Plan, U.S. recognizes 


ample, wrote of “the last 
ilight of the Gods." 
l invited its readers to *Meet 
full page portrait of him in 
m and claiming that “he has 
nodern planning." 
` industrial components was 
e in Arts & Architecture 
Architectural Forum in 
tectural Forum compared 
'arnsworth house with 
rlier glass house in New 
ire is quite classical, quite 


traditional," it said, but “Mies’ structure is startlingly 
modern." 

The first issue of Perspecta, in 1952, reported “three 
new and important directions in modern architecture" 
—the work of Paul Rudolph, of Philip Johnson and 
of Buckminster Fuller. 

Skidmore Owings & Merrill's Manufacturers' Trust 
Co. bank, New York, was one of that firm's successes 
of the early '50s. Architectural Forum noted that "big 
banking and modern architecture finally connect." 

Progressive Architecture began its design awards 
program in 1952, and Architectural Record began its 
presentations of *Record Houses" in 1956. 
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Nathaniel Lieberman 


Sullivan fared bet 
praised his Natior 
(right) as “new fc 
in 1908, it gave 6 
his article, "In th 

But Ernest Flag 
was the press fave 
as a project in Ar 
completion in 19 
zine said it “will f 
most remarkable 

Cass Gilbert's V 
(above), wasa w 


At the beginning of the AIA's second quarter century, 
McKim, Mead & White's Boston Public Library was 
treated by American Architect and Building News in 
two 1895 articles with general respect but some mis- 
givings: "The posts about the sidewalk-curb, . . . some 
ornamented with checker-boards and broiled chickens, 
have afforded amusement. . . . The scale and material 
of sculptured panels above the entrance, and particu- 
larly the nakedness of humanity there displayed have 
not escaped condemnation," but “as a whole, we are 
disposed to find it satisfactory." 

Also in 1895, Architectural Record (begun in 1891 
and then priced at 25 cents an issue) showed the new 
Reliance building in Chicago by D. H. Burnham & Co. 
Burnham's firm, formerly Burnham & Root, was much 
in the news, but the glassy Reliance was considered 
something of an aberration, “a most novel sight." “It is 
hardly to be supposed," Charles E. Jenkins wrote, 
"that even the designer will consider it a masterpiece. 
Still, there is one most important feature . . . which 
will make this building stand out as a conspicuous 
mark in the history of architecture in America, namely, 
the use of enameled terra cotta for the exterior." 
Burnham 's less novel Flatiron building, New York, 
of 1903, was more warmly received. 

Architectural Record in 1898 gave 38 pages to the 
new Library of Congress by Smithm & Pelz with 
Edward Pearce Casey, but Russell Sturgis' text panned 
it: "It is not, of course, of any great value as a work 
of art, in its general system or distribution. The dome 
is not very dignified nor very graceful." 

Frank Lloyd Wright's house for himself in Oak Park 
was shown in 1895 in Inland Architect (published 
since 1883), and an article on his work by Robert 
Spencer Jr. appeared in 1900 in Architectural Review 
(published in Boston from 1887 until the 1920s). Also 
in 1900, Architectural Record devoted a whole issue 
to the work of Ernest Flagg and presented an article 


not atypical of the time, "Colonial Art a 
ability to Modern Pianos.” 

The architectural press hero of the qu 
hands down, was Richard Morris Hunt. 
acclaimed works were houses for the V: 
ily in Newport, New York and Ashevill: 
right). Of his posthumous Fifth Avenue 
York's Metropolitan Museum, 1902, T} 
tural Review said, "This design possesse 
tion; it has the grand air, it is monumen 
fied," and Hunt was later singled out foi 
mention in that magazine’s 30th annive! 

In 1904 Architectural Record devote 
the St. Regis hotel, New York, by Trow 
ingston, a building now better known fc 
its architecture, and also showed Louis 
Schlesinger & Mayer (later to become € 
Scott) store in Chicago. The Sullivan st 
ally admired, although H. W. Desmond 
"the sense of the thing tends to the inco 


Courtesy of AIA Archives 


ENTENNIAL 


AMERICAN 


a new Institute headquarters building ad- 
joining the Octagon and its gardens was 


TES POSTAGE 


MERIAN won by Mitchell/Giurgola. In 1966 AIA 
) decided to enlarge the site, and the re- 
ARCHITECTS 


design by Mitchell/ Giurgola was re- 
jected by the U.S. Commission of Fine 
Arts as being “too bold" a background 
for the Octagon. Mitchell/ Giurgola re- 
signed and AIA then selected The 
Architects Collaborative for the job. 
1968: Civil rights leader Whitney Young 
addressed the convention and challenged 
the Institute “to look within and assess 
minority representation." AIA subse- 
quently forbade discriminatory practices 
by AIA component chapters, actively 
sought to increase the number of black 
and women members and approved a 
special scholarship program. 

1972: The AIA Research Corporation 
was established to "create opportunities 
for practicing professionals to use their 
skills of syntheses in complex problem- 
solving areas and their humanity in sit- 
uations of policy formulation." One of 
its major projects was to develop the 
federal government's energy budget lev- 
els for proposed building energy per- 
formance standards. . . . The national 
policy task force issued a report, *Amer- 


ae 


Jem ott omis 


ica at the Growing Edge: A Strategy for 
Building a Better America," which em- 
phasized reforms in land-use policy, 
financial patterns, controlled growth 

and development. 

1973: A newly formed energy task force 
began to make a comprehensive explora- 
tion of the long- and short-range aspects 
of energy conservation. . . . The 194,000- 


square-foot headquarters building was 
completed. 

1975: In reaction to the recession AIA 
held an economic charrette to determine 
how the Institute's resources could be 
mobilized to help the profession and in- 
dividual members. 

1978: Delegates at the convention voted 
to lift the ban on “dignified” advertising 


R. sends first man into space, 
Pigs, Freedom Ride, Berlin 

J.S. armed forces into Vietnam. 

Silent Spring, first U.S. man in 
transatlantic TV transmission, 

n Monroe commits suicide, Cuban 


Edward Durrell Stone's design for the U.S. Embassy 
in New Delhi was shown three times in Architectural 
Forum: às a project in 1955, under construction (but 
"already famed") in 1957, and completed in 1959. It 
was, the Forum said, “graceful, glittering, eye-luring, 
...aremarkable envoy to another land." (The Bom- 
bay-based magazine Marg, by the way, welcomed it as 
"an original and interesting contribution to Indian ar- 
chitecture.") Stone's Brussels World's Fair pavilion, 
which followed shortly, received almost as much atten- 
tion. Architectural Record showed a model of it on 

its cover in 1957 and surveyed Stone's work in a lead 
article titled “An Architecture of Space and Grace.” 

The Seagram building, New York, by Mies van der 
Rohe with Philip Johnson, was given, in the year of its 
completion, at least four presentations in Progressive 
Architecture, two each in Architectural Record and 
Architectural Forum, and one each in Interiors and 
Arts & Architecture. Progressive Architecture was un- 
doubtedly right in calling it “the most heralded build- 
ing in the U.S." 

Paul Rudolph's Arts and Architecture building at 
Yale was given a 28-page coverage in Architectural 
Forum in which Sibyl Moholy-Nagy called it “a splen- 
did achievement, crystallizing potential solutions for 
some of the most vexing propositions facing architec- 
ture today. ... The Yale school is Paul Rudolph's con- 
fessional proof that architecture is not a commodity 
but an infinite potential of art, and therefore free and 
imperishable." 

Marcel Breuer's monastery church for St. John's 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., received much attention, 
as did the firm's later, subsidiary abbey buildings. 
Architectural Forum showed the church three times: 
in 1954 (as a project), in 1961, and again in 1964, 
calling it “perhaps the most relevant of major Ameri- 
can churches to the current age of reform." 

Louis Kahn's Richards Medical Research building, 


blockade. 1963: Pop art, nuclear testing 
ban, JFK assassinated. 1964: LBJ, poll 
tax barred, Beatles, Bob Dylan, first 
congressional opposition to war, Civil 
Rights Act. 1965: Watts riot, Malcolm X 
killed.1966: Marijuana, LSD, Ralph 


Philadelphia, was recognized as an important and in- 
©. fluential work even before its completion in 1961 or 
- the addition of its biology building in 1964. Architec- 
Nh tural Forum characterized it in 1960 as “a building of 
L rugged fundamentals." 

Architectural Forum ceased publication in the sum- 
mer of 1964, but was revived the following spring. For 
at least the rest of the decade, it served the profession 
well, in keeping with the times, with a strong emphasis 
on urban affairs and social responsibility. The first 
issue of the revival surveyed the country's urban de- 
velopment from the air, questioned the government's 
urban programs and presented the work of the School 
Construction Systems program. Also in that issue: 


Nader, black power. 1967: Hippies, 


Newark & Detroit riots. 1968: Tet offen- 
sive, My Lai massacre, Dr. King & 
Robert Kennedy assassinated, peace 
talks.1969: Chappaquiddick, Neil Arm- 
strong walks on moon, Woodstock. 


In February we invited JOURNAL readers to give their choices of 
the best six American buildings of AIA's 125 years. The consen- 
sus choices were: 1. Fallingwater by Frank Lloyd Wright (74 
mentions). 2. Seagram Building, Mies van der Rohe and Philip 
Johnson; Kahn & Jacobs (59). 3. The Robie house by Mr. Wright 
(47). 4. Wainwright Building by Adler & Sullivan, Charles K. 
Ramsey (35). 5. Trinity Church by Henry Hobson Richardson 


(26). 6. Dulles Airport by Eero Saarinen (23). The remaining 
mentions were spread over 181 different buildings. 

In the JoOURNAL’s 1976 bicentennial poll Fallingwater was 
fourth behind University of Virginia, Rockefeller Center and 
Dulles. Seagram was sixth, Trinity ninth, and Robie and Wain- 
wright were not among the leaders. [ 
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HE DIRECTORY OF 
AIA RESOURCES 


Last year AIA's board of directors ap- 
proved a management reorganization of 
the Institute and its subsidiary corpora- 
tions: AIA Foundation, AIA Research 
Corporation, AIA Corporation and Pro- 
duction Systems for Architects and Engi- 
neers, Inc. The reorganization, which 
took effect in January, consolidated them 
into three entities: AIA, AIA Foundation 
and AIA Service Corporation. 

Reasons given for the reorganization 
were: the achievement of the Institute's 
overall objectives; an increased effective- 
ness of membership services; a better de- 
lineation of member dues; a more effective 
management of income producing activi- 
ties through the creation of three-year 
business plans; five-year strategic plans; 
the broadening of AIA Foundation's base 
and its endowment campaign; the creation 
of greater unity of purpose, and the allow- 
ance of greater flexibility to meet new 
opportunities and constraints. 

AIA’s activities and programs will still 
be developed and guided by the board of 
directors, an executive committee, officers 
and commissions; individual AIA mem- 
bers play key roles in policy-making 
through service on various committees. 
The board and executive committee will 
serve the same functions for the AIA 
Service Corporation. 

AIA now consists primarily of the pro- 
fessional membership programs and ac- 
tivities. Following is a description of each 
department, as well as whom to contact 
for more information. 

The chief executive officer, David Olan 
Meeker Jr., FAIA, the Institute's execu- 
tive vice president, (202) 626-7310, over- 
sees the work of the staff and is chairman 
of the AIA executive management com- 
mittee. Meeker was appointed by and is 
responsible to the board. 

Brian Cook, (202) 626-7476, director 
of research and policy development, Lore 
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Cleek, (202) 626-7336, special assistant 
for planning, and Nancy C. Somerville, 
(202) 626-7403, special assistant to the 
executive vice president, provide research, 
data and information resources to assist 
the executive office, the board and its 
standing committees. 

The assistant secretary's office, headed 
by James A. Schuping, (202) 626-7502, 
serves as executive staff for AIA's elected 
secretary and the board of directors 
through a variety of programs. Schuping 
administers membership procedures, 
copyright processing, coordinates awards 
programs, assists in fulfilling obligations 
outlined in AIA's bylaws and rules of the 
board, provides support to the direction 
'80s task force and maintains liaison with 
related industry and professional associa- 
tions, the Pan American Federation of 
Architects and the International Union 
of Architects. 

The director of membership programs, 
Maureen Marx, Hon. AIA, (202) 626- 
7392, is responsible for providing infor- 
mation about procedures and require- 
ments for membership; she maintains 
membership records and classifications 
and works closely with the member/com- 
ponent affairs department to expand and 
retain membership. 

Maria Murray, Hon. AIA, (202) 626- 
71390, coordinates ALA's award programs: 
the honor awards, the 25-year award, 
Institute honors including the architec- 
tural firm award, R. S. Reynolds memorial 
award and the AIA/ACSA award for 
excellence in architectural education. In- 
formation about awards programs and 
design competitions of other construction, 
design and architectural associations is 
also available. 

The Institute's hotline, (202) 626-7554, 
staffed by Jenny Gee, was implemented 
as a means for members to make sugges- 
tions, obtain quick information on a va- 
riety of professional and practice related 
subjects and to generally gain access to 
AIA’s resources. 

The assistant treasurer, William G. Wol- 
verton, Hon. AIA, handles the Institute's 
investment, contract and financial man- 
agement and provides direct support to 
the executive vice president, the treasurer 


and the finance committee of the Institute. 
Additional responsibilities include prepa- 
ration of financial reports, financial moni- 
toring of the Institute's three corporations, 
assisting in long range financial planning, 
supervising membership benefits and pro- 
viding budget projections. Wolverton, 
(202) 626-7322, is a member of the In- 
stitute's executive management committee 
and a trustee of the group life insurance 
trust, the individual life insurance trust 
and the AIA benefit insurance trust. 

The general counsel, Alan B. Stover, 
AIA, acts as legal counsel to the Institute 
and its related corporations and provides 
general legal advice on such issues as copy- 
rights, trademarks, antitrust laws, taxes 
and litigation. Stover also serves as gen- 
eral adviser to the executive vice presi- 
dent, the board, committees and task 
forces. His office reviews components' by- 
laws to assure compliance with the Insti- 
tute's bylaws and supervises the work of 
outside legal counsel retained to represent 
and advise the Institute. He can be 
reached at (202) 626-7388. 

The group executive for program man- 
agement is James A. Scheeler, FAIA, 
(202) 626-7315. He coordinates the de- 
partments that deal directly with architec- 
tural practice and that communicate the 
programs and policies of the Institute to 
members, components and the public. He 
also maintains liaison with design profes- 
sions and industry and is a member of the 
AIA executive management committee. 

The convention/ conferences/ special 
events department, headed by Francis X. 
Brown, is responsible for organization and 
implementation of the annual convention. 
Responsibilities include assistance with 
program development, selection of speak- 
ers, seminar logistics, promotion sched- 
uling, social events and sale of exhibit 
space. The department also handles logis- 
tics for conferences such as grassroots, the 
Committee on Federal Procurement of 
A/E Services and others and is responsi- 
ble for all meetings, special events and 
catering functions at the Institute, (202) 
626-7396. 

The design department, directed by 
Michael Barker, (202) 626-7360, admin- 
isters AIA activities, programs and prod- 
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ucts that are primarily concerned with de- 
sign. Its two major responsibilities are “to 
increase the architect's skill in design 
through publications, conferences and 
programs" and “to stimulate the demand 
for architectural quality among clients." 

Within the design department, Maurice 
Payne, AIA, (202) 626-7364, directs the 
professional interest programs. He is 
responsible for coordinating annual semi- 
nars, conferences and open meetings of 
the building type committees. John Gail- 
lard, (202) 626-7363, director of design/ 
environment, supervises the Institute's 
Regional/Urban Design Assistance Team 
program, which provides assistance on 
specific community planning and urban 
design problems or on long-range goals in 
regional planning. AIA chapters can ar- 
range for a multidisciplinary team to ad- 
vise on local problems. Gaillard is also 
the Institute staff for three national com- 
mittees: regional development and natural 
resources committee, urban planning and 
design committee and the committee on 
design. 

Richard Van Os Keuls, AIA, (202) 
626-7429, is the deputy director for pol- 
icy. He maintains contact with the Historic 
American Buildings Survey, the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation and 
other preservation organizations and 
works with the AIA’s committee on his- 
toric resources. He also is staff member 
with the housing and interiors committees. 

Michael Cohn, (202) 626-7366, fol- 
lows issues concerning the functions, de- 
signs and construction of health care, jus- 
tice and correctional facilities as staff 
member for the committees dealing with 
these areas. 

Douglas Gordon, (202) 626-7365, 
coordinates the corresponding committee 
membership, a program that provides 
members with the resources, reports and 
information of the committees without 
the commitments of full membership. 
Seventeen AIA committees are open for 
corresponding membership ($12 per year 
fee to AIA menibers covers registration 
and postage). 

The education and professional devel- 
opment department, headed by James E. 
Ellison, ATA, (202) 626-7347, is con- 
cerned with all facets of public and profes- 
sional education, from early environ- 
mental education and career awareness 
through adult education and continuing 
professional development. 

Yina Moore, (202) 626-7349, pro- 
vides information and assistance about 
architectural careers and schools, scholar- 
ship and fellowship opportunities, as well 
as basic data on examination and registra- 
tion procedures. The division administers 
several scholarship programs sponsored 
jointly by AIA and the AIA Foundation. 

The public education section, directed 
by Alan R. Sandler, (202) 626-7573, 
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provides programs for educating the pub- 
lic to understand and appreciate the bene- 
fits of quality in the built environment. 
This includes a special emphasis on envi- 
ronmental education resources and ser- 
vices aimed at young students and their 
teachers. 

William Cameron Tucker, AIA, (202) 
626-7354, and Peggy Kersten, (202) 626- 
7357, coordinate professional develop- 
mentservices and resources, which provide 
members with a range of national and 
regional education programs and assist 
components with creating their own pro- 
grams. Also in this division, the AIA sup- 
plementary education program publishes 
and distributes SupEdGuides 一 -educa- 
tional resources for intern-architects and 
young practitioners. 

The implementation and delivery of 
energy professional development work- 
shops is the responsibility of Donald Levy, 
(202) 626-7458, and Brenda Henderson, 
(202) 626-7353. The three series of en- 
ergy in architecture workshops scheduled 
in various cities throughout the country 
are concerned with techniques, process 
and practice. 

Suzon Loomis, (202) 626-7356, re- 
sponds to member and component infor- 
mation and assistance requests and pro- 
motes the Institute's architectural training 
labs. 

The government affairs department, 
headed by Arnold J. Prima Jr., AIA, 
(202) 626-7374, prepares and promotes 
Institute policy in government programs 
and activities to Congress, federal agen- 
cies, state and local governments and 
international agencies. Prima is the Insti- 
tute's chief lobbyist and maintains close 
contact with government officials, labor, 
construction professional organizations 
and public interest groups. He also assists 
state and local chapters in their govern- 
ment affairs programs and coordinates leg- 
islative functions of grassroots and main- 
tains the legislative minuteman program. 

Joseph S. Crane, (202) 626-7386, is 
director for management, information, 
research and special projects. He is the 
staff member covering the impact of the 
Administration's economic recovery pro- 
gram on federally supported community 
development activities. 

Sharon Allen Currens, (202) 626-7385, 
is responsible for the Institute's program 
of assistance to components on state and 
local government affairs issues, such as 
architectural licensing and A/E selection 
procedures. She also advises on strategies 
for effective government affairs operations 
and is responsible for the Government 
Information Clearinghouse, a 50-state 
computerized legislative reporting service 
and a series of documents on state and 
local issues and strategies. 

Mary Ann Eichenberger, (202) 626- 
7503, is responsible for representing 


AIA’s interests in energy at the congres- 
sional and federal agency level. Eichen- 
berger monitors the activities of the Na- 
tional Institute of Buildings Sciences and 
federal requirements for architectural 
accessibility. 

Tax, public interest and environmental 
issues are covered by Stanley E. Koibe 
Jr., (202) 626-7379. He is the staff ad- 
viser to the AIA's Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

Frank Musica, (202) 626-7382, con- 
centrates on federal procurement of archi- 
tect/engineer services and selection pro- 
cedures. Musica is the key staff member 
for the Committee on the Federal Pro- 
cure of A/E Services and the International 
Engineering and Construction Industries 
Council. 

Mary Jo Malone, (202) 626-7556, 
supervises many of the administrative 
functions of the department and monitors 
the federal budget and the environment 
and is responsible for updating the Insti- 
tute's official public policies. 

The member/component affairs depart- 
ment, Elizabeth Prewitt Chalmers, admin- 
istrator, (202) 626-7387, provides pro- 
gram information, organizational and 
leadership training and membership ex- 
pansion for AIA state and local chapters. 
Once a year the component executives 
attend a grassroots meeting, administered 
by the department. Chalmers also works 
with the Council of Architectural Compo- 
nent Executives. 

Beverly Jane Sanchez, (202) 626-7434, 
administers the Institute's affirmative ac- 
tion and minority assistance programs. 
Sanchez also provides staff assistance to 
the architects in industry, architects in 
government and architects in education 
committees. 

Bette R. Callet, (202) 626-7376, is 
responsible for developing program sup- 
port for components, for coordinating 
membership recruitment and for creating 
new resources for component program 
planning. She directs the minigrassroots 
visit program. 

Kathleen Knepp, (202) 626-7377, re- 
sponds to member and component infor- 
mation and assistance requests. Knepp is 
responsible for the bimonthly "Component 
President's Letter," conducts minigrass- 
roots programs and provides liaison with 
the Architectural Secretaries Association. 

The public relations department, admin- 
istered by Muriel Campaglia. (202) 626- 
7460, generates public awareness about 
architecture and the profession and in- 
forms the membership of the policies, 
activities and services of the Institute. 

Ray Rhinehart, (202) 626-7463, direc- 
tor of national media relations, maintains 
contact with news magazines, broadcast 
networks, nationally read newspapers and 
wire services. Special efforts are being 
made this year to publicize the achieve- 


ments of the Institute and profession on 
its 125th anniversary. 

Promotional assistance for PR and 
other Institute programs is offered by Joy 
Brandon, (202) 626-7464, assisted by 
Mary Wells Vickery, (202) 626-7467. 
Support services include writing speeches 
and letters for officers of AIA, press re- 
leases, promotional mailers for confer- 
ences and the convention, announcement 
brochures for the honors programs and 
the text of Institute citations. 

The department also assists compo- 
nents with their local PR programs through 
its component counseling program and 
“how-to” materials. Tools include flyers, 
client brochures, sample newspaper arti- 
cles, program packages and a number of 
audiovisual presentations. Editorial advi- 
sory services are also available to assist 
components in improving their news- 
letters, magazines and other publications. 

The membership is kept abreast of AIA 
activities and services through the bi- 
weekly newsletter, the MEMO, edited by 
Pete McCall, (202) 626-7465. 

The practice department, directed by 
Robert T. Packard, AIA, (202) 626-7454, 
focuses on providing contracts, technical 
books and manuals and other services to 
improve office organization and job pro- 
duction, including such areas as financial 
management, liability insurance, project 
delivery, personnel, programming and 
computer applications. It also administers 
the Institute s energy programs. 

William D. Hooper, AIA, (202) 626- 
7532, directs the AIA professional liabil- 
ity program and produces an annual re- 
port on professional liability insurance. 
He works with the practice management 
committee, with special attention directed 
to developing aids to assist small and 
meduim-sized firms. 

The codes and standards division is 
directed by Henry Lawrence, (202) 626- 
7456, and Joel Vicars, (202) 626-7303, 
who work with 80 independent codes or- 
ganizations, 35 federal agencies and 95 
regional AIA codes committees. 

The documents division, headed by 
Dale Ellickson, AIA, (202) 626-7440, 
with the assistance of Douglas DuCharme, 
(202) 626-7309, coordinates the devel- 
opment of documents (including portions 
of the AIA Handbook of Professional 
Practice) and contract forms through the 
consensus process of the documents com- 
mittee. It also provides informal inter- 
pretations. Liaison is maintained with 
organized groups representing contractors, 
subcontractors, sureties and other design 
professionals especially in the develop- 
ment of general construction documents. 

David Bullen, AIA, (202) 626-7448, 
directs the energy programs, concentrating 
on public policies and professional prac- 
tice techniques to conserve energy in the 
built environment, utilizing AIA resources 


to conduct research, provide services to 
members and formulate an energy in 
architecture policy. 

The new technical division will provide 
writing and editorial services in the pro- 
duction of technical and energy related 
publications and information manage- 
ment systems. John R. Hoke Jr., AIA, 
(202) 626-7588, director of energy pub- 
lications, prepares technical manuscripts 
in the area of energy conservation and 
policy. William G. Miner, AIA, (202) 
626-7570, director of special publications, 
heads the editorial efforts for information 
about building design and construction. 
Writing, editing and proofreading assist- 
ance will be provided by Andre Barbeau, 
manager of editorial services, (202) 
626-7589. 

The AIA library, a resource available to 
AIA members, staff and the general pub- 
lic, holds book, magazine and rare book 
collections, an audiovisual collection and 
an archives of AIA materials. Its collec- 
tion includes 20,000 books and approxi- 
mately 400 current periodicals in the field 
of architecture, urban and regional plan- 
ning, landscape architecture, historic 
preservation and interior design. The 
head librarian is Stephanie Byrnes; Faith 
Vosburgh and Sally Hanford are the 
assistant librarians. 

Although the librarians are not able to 
undertake extensive research, they will 
answer questions on architects' biog- 
raphies, architectural history, AIA history, 
building types, etc., and will prepare short 
bibliographies of holdings on specific sub- 
jects. These bibliographies list both books 
and magazine articles. The library's main 
phone number is (202) 626-7493. 

The Institute's audiovisual librarian, 
(202) 626-7495, can provide slides, a 
few selected 16 millimeter films and slide 
presentations, and lists of materials avail- 
able through other sources. AIA' slide 
collection contains approximately 13,000 
images. The audiovisual librarian is pre- 
pared to answer requests for transparen- 
cies showing specific buildings or build- 
ing types, works by specific designers and 
views of selected places. Subjects are pri- 
marily American architecture. Uses are 
varied; the librarian says frequent re- 
quests are for the purpose of illustrating 
introductory talks about architecture, to 
show school children different types of 
shelters and to present examples of build- 
ing types to clients. The free loan service 
is for AIA members only, and slides are 
not for duplication. 

The Institute's archives are headed by 
Tony Wrenn, (202) 626-7496, AIA's 
first full-time archivist. He is in the process 
of sorting, restoring and classifying the 
resources and working toward establish- 
ing an archival/record management 
program. 

'The archives are currently being used 


as an information source for books and 
dissertations. The collection includes 
papers of AIA officers, board and com- 
mittees; convention memorabilia: corre- 
spondence of various architects, and 
Institute and chapter records. 

Prospective researchers are requested 
to make prior arrangements for access to 
the collection. 


The American Institute of 
Architects Service Corp. 


directs information management, consist- 
ing of business management, data and 
word processing departments and many 
of the income producing activities of the 
Institute, including the PSAE division 
(successor to Production Systems for 
Architects & Engineers, Inc.), the AIA 
JOURNAL, publications fulfillment and 
marketing. The AIA Service Corporation 
also manages the Institute's headquarters 
building at 1735 New York Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 and its 61,260- 
square-foot warehouse/office building in 
Arlington, Va. President of the AIA Ser- 
vice Corporation is David Olan Meeker 
Jr., FAIA, (202) 626-7310. 

The business manager is C. Christopher 
Kelly, (202) 626-7443, who is responsi- 
ble for financial management and admin- 
istration. Kelly works with the AIA/SC’s 
finance committee in evaluating fiscal 
matters and monitoring conformance to 
financial policy. 

The administrative services division 
is headed by Ron J. Panciera, (202) 626- 
7325, who coordinates the accounting, 
purchasing, publication fulfillment, ship- 
ping and receiving departments. 

The PSAE division of the AIA Service 
Corporation, directed by John H. Schruben, 
FAIA, (202) 626-7369, is charged with 
developing, producing and operating pro- 
duction systems, including systemized 
approach to design, production, construc- 
tion and office management for architects 
and engineers. Leonard Bain, AIA, (202) 
626-7446, marketing manager, directs 
the promotion and marketing of the ser- 
vices offered by PSAE: MASTERSPEC 2, 
M2EMO and CFMS 2. 

MASTERSPEC 2 is a comprehensive 
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streamlined specification system that de- 
scribes materials, fabrication and installa- 
tion; cites current industry standards, and 
is divided into the 16-division format of 
the uniform construction index and utilizes 
the titles and five digit numbering system 
incorporated in Masterformat. Two sub- 
scription editions are available: one for 
architects and general engineering firms 
and one for mechanical-electrical consult- 
ing firms. M2EMO, a quarterly newsletter 
sent to MASTERSPEC subscribers, pro- 
vides information about PSAE programs, 
achievements and services. 

CFMS2 is an integrated computer-based 
financial management service modeled on 
the CFMS program for larger firms and 
designed specifically for small to medium 
size architectural and engineering firms. 
The system provides six project control 
reports, offers nine optional accounting/ 
financial reports and uses standard AIA 
or user specified labor coding. CFMS 2 
was created and is administered by Harper 
and Shuman of Cambridge, Mass., in 
cooperation with PSAE. 

The publications division , headed 
by David Godfrey, (202) 626-7450, pro- 
vides services, materials and equipment 
for the publication and marketing of pub- 
lications that either originate with the 
Institute or that are sold through the 
Institute. 

Kathleen Davis, (202) 626-7474, di- 
rects the sale of documents, books, audio- 
visual materials, etc., to architects, com- 
ponents and the public. Members and 
components are entitled to varying prices 
depending on the publication. A list of the 
more than 150 books and manuals of- 
fered for sale is available upon request. 

The AIA Journal is headed by Donald 
Canty, (202) 626-7477, editor in chief, 
who is responsible for the editorial con- 
tent of the JOURNAL. Noneditorial aspects 
of the JOURNAL operation are adminis- 
tered by David Godfrey, (202) 626-7450, 
as general manager and Jesse Sims, (202) 
626-7484, as production manager. Pub- 
lisher Michael J. Hanley, (202) 626- 
7470, supervises the JOURNAL’s advertis- 
ing sales staff. Questions or concerns about 
subscriptions should be directed to Brenda 
Owens, (202) 626-7327. 

The marketing division of the AIA/SC 
is responsible for establishing, maintain- 
ing and controlling a unified marketing 
policy. The administrator conducts re- 
search and market analysis, identifies the 
potentials of a market and develops table 
costs and time schedules. 

The real estate division, directed by 
William G. Wolverton, Hon. ATA, (202) 
626-7322, manages the Institute’s head- 
quarters building and its warehouse/ office 
building. Wolverton works with the ATA/ 
SC’s finance committee in determining 
long-term real estate needs and formu - 
lating policy. 
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The American Institute of 
Architects Foundation com- 


bines the charitable, education, scientific 
and research activities of the former AIA 
Research Corporation and AIA Founda- 
tion. The foundation has a board of 12 
directors. Many of the members of the 
foundation board of directors are officers 
and directors of ATA. David Olan Meeker 
Jr., FAIA, (202) 626-7310, serves as vice 
president of the foundation’s board. Presi- 
dent of the foundation is Charles R. Ince 
Jr., (202) 626-7313. 

The arts and education division, directed 
by Susan Stein, (202) 638-3105, main- 
tains the Octagon as a historic house mu- 
seum: provides scholarships; administers 
research projects; establishes awards; 
operates the foundation’s prints and 
drawings collection, and sponsors pub- 
lications. 

The Octagon, designed by William 
Thornton and built in 1800, is a National 
Historic Landmark. It is open free to the 
public. The curator of the Octagon, Alli- 
son Mactavish, (202) 638-3105, super- 
vises the preservation of the house and its 
interpretation program. Exhibits, many of 
which travel to museums nationally, are 
concerned with the history of architecture 
and design. 

The curator of the foundation's prints 
and drawings collection is Sherry Birk, 
(202) 626-7571. The collection contains 
more than 12,000 drawings and 13,000 to 
15,000 historic architectural photographs 
and is open to qualified researchers. It 
contains the architectural records of 
Richard Morris Hunt. 

The endowment campaign, directed by 
Suzanne Martin, (202) 638-3105, is re- 
sponsible for the fund raising functions of 
the foundation, including matching a 
challenge grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. The campaign will 
support the foundation's programs. 

The research division, headed by Earle 
Kennett, (202) 626-7539, performs ap- 
plied research on issues of national signifi- 
cance affecting the built environment. The 
research division emphasizes such issues 
as solar design; flood hazard mitigation; 
emergency access and egress for the hand- 
icapped; design-related climatology and 
the design implications of rapidly advanc- 
ing photovoltaic technology. Technical 
reports summarizing the findings of its 
research projects are for sale and distrib- 
uted through the publications marketing 
office of the AIA/SC, (202) 626-7332. 

The research division has also devel- 
oped a series of studios, workshops and 
conferences that offer hands-on experi- 
ence with new design techniques and 
approaches with actual drawing board 
application. These technical seminars 
address issues in an introductory or ad- 
vanced level. Lynn Nesmith 


EDUCATION 


Tools for Teaching 
About the Environment 


For years AIA has encouraged educators 
to place a greater emphasis on architec- 
ture and its relationship to the total envi- 
ronment. Last year, it made one of its 
most significant contributions to this ef- 
fort with the publication of The Source- 
book, which has been described as a 
"unique system of information about cur- 
rent environmental education projects, 
activities and curricula materials that 
spans the entire learning spectrum, from 
kindergarten through college." 

The idea for such a book grew out of 
a survey conducted by AIA in 1980 to 
determine the needs of the education 
community in the field of environmental 
education. The respondents indicated a 
"critical need" for access to high quality 
environmental education resource mate- 
rial, particularly instruction and activity 
guides, and training that would demon- 
strate how to integrate programs on the 
built environment into the total curricula. 

The Sourcebook fills that "critical need" 
with its in-depth look at exemplary envi- 
ronmental education programs, descrip- 
tions of commercially available publica- 
tions and teachers' aids, an annotated 
list of background reading materials for 
both teachers and students and a listing 
of people and organizations currently in- 
volved in environmental education. 

Its seven models (the first section of 
the book) offer a broad range of environ- 
mental education approaches and are 
geared for different grade levels and sub- 
ject areas. All the programs are alike in 
that the immediate environment is re- 
garded as the major text. The seven mod- 
els are: 

e Street Smart, kindergarten through 
eighth grade multimedia program that 
focuses on the street as a microcosm of 
the built environment and fashions exer- 
cises and investigative activities around 
the “multiple dimensions" of a specific 
street (developed and tested by Vision, 
Inc., the Center for Environmental Design 
and Education, Cambridge, Mass.) 

e Investigating Your Environment, for 
kindergarten through 12th grade, through 


Ed. note: Publications mentioned here 
are available through AIA's publication 
fulfillment department except where 
indicated. 


which the participants actively engage in 
observing the natural and man-made en- 
vironment by collecting, recording and 
interpreting data (developed by the U.S. 
Forest Service). 

* Minnesota Built Environment Interdis- 
ciplinary Project, for seventh through 12th 
grades, in which the built environment 
and its history and future are explored in 
one to 18-week courses (designed by 
teachers for a local school system on a 
Title IV-C grant). 

* OBIS (Outdoor Biological Instructional 
Strategies), for fourth through ninth 
grades that examines through "active 
learning experiences" a wide variety of 
ecosystems and the human impacts upon 
them (developed and tested by Lawrence 
Hall of Science at Berkeley, Calif.) 

* Project KARE (Knowledgeable Action 
to Restore Our Environment), an inter- 
disciplinary kindergarten through 12th 
grade program that organizes local en- 
vironmental problem-solving projects 
(originated by intermediate units in a five 
county area in southeastern Pennsylvania). 
* Project Learning Tree, kindergarten 
through 12th grade program in natural 
and social sciences, which emphasizes 
environmental awareness, diversity of 
forest roles, cultural context, societal 
perspectives on issues, management and 
interdependence of natural resources, life 
support systems and life styles (developed 
by the American Forest Institute). 


LE 


* Beaumont USA, an eighth grade history 
and art course on local architectural her- 
itage that revolves around a handbook 
combining factual material about archi- 
tecture, local history and historic preser- 
vation with a variety of activities for indi- 
vidual and class use (developed jointly 
by the Beaumont Art Museum and the 
Heritage Society ). 

The 29 resources (section two) were 
chosen to "represent the spectrum of en- 
vironmental education topics and treat- 
ments, as well as grade level and subject 
areas," and are not meant as the "best." 
The resources include planning work- 
books, teaching materials, visual aids, 
classroom and community activities, 
which are indexed by grade level, subject, 
setting and topic. The categories are com- 
munities, structures and technology, en- 
vironmental behavior, design, heritage, 
natural laws, eco-systems and earth re- 
sources. Following are some examples. 

A Guide for Teaching Regional Envi- 
ronmental Planning offers background 
information and instructional strategies. 
The course, for ninth through 12th grad- 
ers, concentrates on seven basic topics: 
land use, solid waste disposal, waste 
water treatment, air and water pollution, 
water supplies, recycling and transporta- 
tion. 


bM tad 


The Architects-in-Schools Planning 
Workbook is a resource guide for partici- 
pants in the National Endowment for the 
Arts program of that name. Through the 
program architects teach for a year in 
local schools. 
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Save the Earth! An Ecology Handbook 
for Kids is a story book and activity guide 
for kindergarten to sixth grade students. 
It is organized into four sections: land, air, 
water and how to do it (save the earth). 

Streets: A Program to Develop Aware- 
ness of the Street Environment provides 
elementary students reading and observa- 
tion exercises focusing on different dimen- 
sions of streets as well as on their history. 
It also engages students in neighborhood 
investigations. 

City Building Education Program: Ar- 
chitectural Consultant Edition provides 
a year-long experience for elementary 
students that uses the functions of a city 
as an education strategy. Each student 
progresses from individual activities to 
increasingly complex group-organized 
functions within the classroom-city. 

A student activity guide for exploring 
environmental topics is found in Biologi- 
cal Environmental Pictorial Investigations 
for grades seven and eight. It contains 
50 activities that range from topics of 
ecological dispersal, forest management 
and aquatic ecology to energy, solid-waste 
disposal and hunting. 

The bibliography (section three) in- 
cludes annotations of three dozen books 
on the natural and built environment that 
“nurtured the evolution of environmental 
education.” Authors of The Sourcebook 
acknowledge that “the challenge in se- 
lecting materials was not what should be 
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included, but rather what could be omit- 
ted from the extensive array of appro- 
priate material.” Their choices range from 
Lewis Mumford’s The City in History, Its 
Origins, Its Transformation and Its Pros- 
pects to Barry Commoner's The Closing 
Circle, Nature, Man and Technology to 
Robert A. M. Stern’s New Directions in 
American Architecture to Aldo Leopold’s 
A Sand County Almanac to E. F. Schu- 
macher's Small Is Beautiful, Economics 
as If People Mattered to Amory B. Lovins’ 
Soft Energy Paths. 

The last section is the “network,” a 
list by regions of persons and organiza- 
tions involved in environmental educa- 
tion: state environmental education coor- 
dinators, AIA regional contacts and pro- 
grams, resource centers and community 
resource people. 

In his “rave review disguised as a mag- 
azine editorial,” Walter F. Wagner Jr., 
AIA, in Architectural Record called The 
Sourcebook “the most effective tool yet 
for encouraging public education in archi- 
tecture." He suggested, "Let's get [the 
book] to the people—that is the educa- 


tors—who can use it. Let’s help the chil- 
dren learn at least as much about archi- 
tecture as they do about trumpet playing 
or finger painting. If nothing else, after 
all, one of them might grow up to be a 
good client.” 

AIA sells the book for $25. The mate- 
rial will be updated annually (The Source- 
book encourages architects and educators 
to suggest additional materials and pro- 
grams), and the annual subscription serv- 
ice is $10. 

A guide to all professional architectural 
programs in the U.S. and Canada is pro- 
vided by Architectural Schools in North 
America. A new edition will be available 
in October and will list information on 
faculty, price, programs, entrance require- 
ments, among others. 

Architectural Career Awareness Pack- 
age, 80 color slides with script, is designed 
for high school counselors or architects 
lecturing young groups of prospective ar- 
chitects ($40.50; $45 nonmembers). The 
new edition of Architectural Schools in 
North America will be included upon its 
publication. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Workbooks, Monographs 
On Energy and Design 


AIA’s "Energy in Architecture" profes- 
sional development program is designed 
to help architects "understand and prac- 
tice energy-conscious design as naturally 
as they concern themselves with good de- 
sign." The program's instructional re- 
sources include one booklet and three 
workbooks, which in themselves are valu- 
able tools for the design professional. 
The booklet Energy in Architecture is 
for use with the level one seminar, a very 
basic program to help individuals acquire 
à broad awareness and appreciation of 
energy-conscious design. The booklet ex- 
plains the overall program and offers an 
historical view of energy-conscious archi- 
tecture, looks at energy technology and 
resources and discusses the "required ad- 
justments in our social and economic 
values and expectations" to enable us to 
become an energy-conscious society. It 
introduces the factors that must be in- 
cluded in the energy analysis conducted at 
each phase of the design process, such as 
external and internal factors and building 
envelope. And it sets forth 10 major ele- 


ments that affect the practice of energy- 
conscious design: energy economics, en- 
ergy regulation, practice and the design 
process, energy use and program, nat- 
ural energies, energy transfer through the 
building envelope, thermal mass, cas- 
cading energies, building operation and 
control and dynamic performance of 
buildings. 

The level two workshop and its work- 
book Energy in Design: Techniques pre- 
sent basic energy principles and discuss 
options needed to incorporate energy con- 
siderations into the design process. 

The workbook’s first chapter talks of 
fundamentals necessary for an understand- 
ing of energy-conscious design: power and 
energy, thermodynamics, building energy 
flow, human comfort and energy in the 
design process. Chapter two describes the 
role of energy in the predesign process 
and discusses energy regulations, prede- 
sign energy analysis, space zoning and 
energy budgets. 

Chapter three looks at external factors: 
climatic data and their use, regional de- 
sign considerations and microclimatic 
modifications at the site. Internal factors 
are discussed in the fourth chapter: inter- 
nal loads and heat gains and daylighting. 


The building as mediator between ex- 
ternal and internal forces is discussed in 
chapter five, which closely examines en- 
velope heat gains and losses, ventilation 
heat gains and losses, balancing heat gains 
and losses and design strategies for ther- 
mal balance. Chapter six presents con- ' 
cepts of system loads, buildings operating 
management and the energy aspects of 
HVAC, lighting and other building serv- 
ice systems. Ways of conducting an energy 
and economic analysis are examined in 
the last two chapters. 

Throughout the workbook a sample 
building is used to illustrate concepts and 
techniques of energy-conscious design. 

There are two level three workshops 
and corresponding workbooks. Energy in 
Design: Process, a two-day, 14-hour ses- 
sion and its workbook, is structured to 
enable designers to place energy in per- 
spective within their own approach to 
design. Among the topics examined are 
climatic analysis, concept analysis, design 
strategies, daylighting, energy and eco- 
nomic analysis. 

As for climatic analysis the workbook 
describes a technique for the designer to 
plot the “climatic envelope” of a particular 
site on the psychrometric chart. “This 
‘climatic envelope’ can be used to identify 
potential design concepts that are appro- 
priate given the prevailing climatic condi- 
tions," the authors suggest. 

For the concept analysis, the workbook 
presents a simplified graphic energy analy- 
sis technique that allows the designer to 
analyze and quickly quantify a range of 
alternative design concepts. The designer 
can also visualize the ramifications of 
specific design decisions and strategies on 
the final annual energy use. 

The workbook also presents a range of 
design strategies that can be identified 
using the described concept analysis tech- 
nique. “It is important to note that energy- 
conscious design is not just the selection 
and application of specific energy design 
strategies, but the manipulation of appro- 
priate strategies that will provide for the 
most cost effective overall management of 
energy in the building," the authors say. 

An expanded and detailed discussion 
of daylighting in terms of fundamentals, 
site, building form, glazing and interiors 
is included. It provides “rules of thumb" 
and design data. 

The other level three workshop and its 
corresponding workbook Energy in De- 
sign: Practice has the participant design 
a hypothetical building, using the infor- 
mation and techniques from the preced- 
ing workshops. The workbook provides 
a building program; includes blank charts 
for climatic analysis; provides nomo- 
graphs, forms and tables for evaluation 
of a number of design concepts, and offers 
profiles, forms and tables for the energy 
analysis and the economic analysis. 


All three workbooks and the booklet can 
be purchased jointly for $150. They were 
prepared by the AIA Research Corpora- 
tion (now part of the AIA Foundation). 

As part of its "Energy in Architecture" 
professional development program, AIA 
will this summer introduce The Archi- 
tect's Handbook of Energy Practice. De- 
signed as an office reference, the hand- 
book will include six monographs sched- 
uled for publication this year, with the 
total number to reach 24. They will cover 
predesign, design, analysis and practice 
topics of designing energy-efficient build- 
ings. There will also be an index, glos- 
sary and references. 

The six that are scheduled for pub- 
lication this year are: 

* Climate and Site: an examination of re- 
gional climatic categories including spe- 
cific data on temperature, humidity, wind 
and insulation. The monograph will also 
describe how site elements—topography, 
water and built forms—can be manipu- 
lated to achieve climate control in the 
predesign stage. 

* Shading and Sun Control: an overview 
with a discussion of sun motion, solar 
angles, solar radiation, among others. 
The monograph will also look at exterior 
and interior shading devices and glazing. 
e Daylighting: will explore sky conditions, 
site and building form, discuss the effects 
of various types of fenestration (windows, 
clerestories and sawtooth roofs, skylights, 
light shelves) and different ways of design- 
ing interior spaces to take full advantage 
of daylighting. It will also explore design 
evaluation tools, such as physical models, 
the lumen method, daylight factors method 
and economic analysis. 

* Building Envelope: will explore heavy 
mass; lightweight, roof, foundations and 
underground contruction; insulation; 


Cary Arboretum's plant science building, 
designed by Malcolm Wells/Fred Dubin, 
from Energy in Architecture. 
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Solar intensity is illustrated at top; wind 
effects due to topography above, from 
Energy in Design: Techniques. 


fenestration; envelope materials; dynamic 
response of the envelope, and innovations 
in envelope design. 
* HVAC Systems: will explore psycho- 
metrics, system integration, distribution 
systems and plant equipment. 
* Active Solar Systems: will explore the 
mechanical systems in heating and cool- 
ing commercial buildings (usually they 
are used in conjunction with larger, more 
conventional systems). It will examine 
feasibility considerations, site/climate 
analysis, codes and standards, system 
types, collectors, thermal storage, controls, 
systems integration, among other things. 
Other monographs in the series will ex- 
plore predesign programming (“the pro- 
cess that identifies key obstacles to be 
overcome and ways of solving the prob- 
lems”); artificial lighting; passive heating 
and cooling (the static and dynamic en- 
ergy needs of buildings) ; photovoltaics; 
energy retrofit ( quick-fix, refit and sys- 
tems-conversion modifications) ; historic 
preservation; energy management/control 
systems; energy analysis (factors and cal- 
culations involved in analyzing a building's 
energy consumption); simplified energy 
evaluation technique (a simplified hand 
calculation and graphical energy analysis 
technique); energy economics (life-cycle 
costs and benefits), and marketing energy 
design services. The monographs will be 
sold individually for $15 ($18 for non- 
members) and subscription services will 
be available. 
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AIA's professional development office 
will be offering two new architectural cor- 
respondence programs this year: Svstems 
Drafting, Microcomputers for Architec- 
tural Practice and Creative Financing of 
Development Projects. Two new programs 
have been introduced since last August: 
Successful Passive Solar Design and Re- 
ducing Professional Liability in Your 
Architecture Practice. 

"Creative Financing of Development 
Projects" is a supplement to “Land De- 
velopment Game Seminar." 

"Systems Drafting" begins with an over- 
view of the technique and then discusses 
in more detail reuse of data (constraints 
and variables), techniques to use during 
design development, techniques for work- 
ing drawings, implementation, new tech- 
nology, “getting started" and overlay 
drafting. The correspondence course also 
discusses how to integrate computer draft- 
ing and graphic systems. 

"Successful Passive Solar Design," de- 
veloped by Harrison Fraker, AIA, exam- 
ines comfort and climate analysis, site 
analysis, load analysis for heating and 
cooling, passive design strategies, direct 
gain systems, Trombe and water walls, 
sun spaces, thermosiphons, shading, nat- 
ural ventilation by wind and thermally 
induced, cool pipes and daylighting ($185, 
available through AIA's professional de- 
velopment programs division with a 15 


day free trial). It also presents a real build- 
ing problem in an actual climate. 
Professional liability is studied in the 
second course, and how architects can re- 
duce their vulnerability to potential law- 
suits ($95, available through AIA'spro- 


fessional development programs division). 


Other correspondence programs exam- 
ine "Achieving Results with Words," 
“Conducting Successful Energy Audits," 
“Land Development Game Seminar," 
“Making Effective Presentations," “Man- 
aging a Professional Practice," “Success- 
ful Marketing of Architectural Services" 
and "Successful Selling of Professional 
Services." 


AIA also offers 31 SupEdGuides, which 


provide “new learning opportunities and 


enlarge upon the normal on-the-job learn- 


ing experiences. Among the topics covered 
are budgeting project costs, client rela- 
tions, energy audits, insurance, marketing 
methods. Each guide is $2.80 ($3.50 for 
nonmembers), and a catalog is available 
for $5. 

Information on the Intern-Architect 
Development Program, sponsored jointly 
by AIA and the National Council of Ar- 
chitectural Registration Boards, is avail- 
able from AIA's professional development 
department. A cassette and slides provide 
a review of IDP concepts, participation 
and operation; they are available as a free 
loan from the department. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Case for a Qualitative 
Approach to Selection 


A persuasive case for the Brooks approach 
to A/E procurement is presented in a 
just-published pamphlet, Selecting Archi- 
tects for Public Projects, prepared by and 
available free from the government affairs 
department. This guide for local, state 
and federal officials was written to help 
public agencies "see that the taxpayers get 
the best available design services for their 
money" and "ensure that the selection 
process is carried out fairly and that all 
interested and qualified professional firms 
receive consideration for agency work." 

The elements of most A/E procure- 
ment laws based on the Brooks law ap- 
proach, named for Representative Jack 
Brooks who introduced the legislation, are 
explained. They include: 

Announcement: Typically this would 
indicate the type of project to be designed, 
Scope of services required, budget and 
time constraints, evaluation criteria, the 
form in which statements of interest and 
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qualifications are to be submitted and the 
deadline. 

Submittals: Many agencies have 
adopted standard forms for A/Es to use, 
and some have adapted two GSA docu- 
ments. One of these is generally updated 
each year by firms and the other is sub- 
mitted in response to the announcement 
of a project. 

Evaluation: This step is to select a 
manageable number of firms for personal 
interviews. 

Interviews: Provided in this step is an 
opportunity to compare the design philos- 
ophies, approaches to the design process 
and interpretations of the program, as 
well as the personal styles of each firm's 
managers and key personnel. 

Ranking: Criteria might include design 
ability and philosophy, experience, dem- 
onstrated interest in the project, etc. 

Selection of the top-ranked firm. 

Negotiation of A/E's compensation. 

Notification of unsuccessful firms: 
This is a courtesy, granted upon request, 
to contenders in the final round of inter- 
views. It provides an opportunity to edu- 


SELECTING 
ARCHITECTS FOR 
PUBLIC PROJECTS 


cate the “also rans" about the agency's 
goals and standards in A/E selection. 

Because agency representatives experi- 
enced in the procurement of commodities 
are used to taking bids from vendors, they 
frequently ask why they should not use 
competitive bids for architectural services. 
Selecting Architects for Public Projects 
gathers into a concise essay some of the 
important reasons not to make price the 
only factor in A/E selection. “At the start 
of an architectural project,” the pamphlet 
says, “the exact nature and scope of ser- 
vices can rarely be defined, since much 
depends on the type of project, the capa- 
bilities within the agency itself and how 
much groundwork has already been done. 

“|, . Professional design services in- 
volve many intangibles such as technical 
knowledge, esthetic judgment and deci- 
sion-making skills that are difficult to 
compare on an ‘apples and apples’ 
basis. . . . 

"Procurement of design services on the 
basis of their cost can also be extremely 
shortsighted. Most agencies have begun to 
calculate the cost of their physical facili- 
ties on a life-cycle basis; that is, initial 
construction cost plus operating cost over 
the building's anticipated useful life. . . . 
A particular type of expertise on the part 
of the architect —in energy efficient de- 
sign, for example—can have a dramatic 
effect on maintenance and operating 
costs, year after year. 

*. . . The bidding process is time con- 
suming and therefore costly, given the 
constant escalation in material and labor 
costs characteristic of an inflationary 
economy." 

Design competitions can serve a num- 
ber of worthy purposes, says the pamphlet, 
but they are generally more expensive 
than other selection methods. Expenses 
include preparation of a program state- 
ment that is generally more complete than 
otherwise, and compensation for a pro- 


fessional adviser, juror expenses and com- 
pensation for unsuccessful competitors in 
two-stage competitions. Competitions also 
generally take more time and there is a 
good chance that the winning design will 
require modification, which involves more 
time and cost. 

Appendices include Public Law 92-582, 
the Brooks law; model legislation from 
California and Minnesota based on the 
Brooks approach; a model for the an- 
nouncement of a project, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association model procurement 
code of 1979, based on the Brooks 
approach. 

In the wake of recent developments in 
the area of architectural registration, AIA 
has just published Architectural Licens- 
ing: Legislative Options, a report by a 
special Institute task force and the state 
government affairs division that discusses 
aspects of licensing laws. The report is 
available free through AIA's government 
affairs department. 

It first explains the differences between 
registration, certification and licensure 
and summarizes criticism of public regula- 
tion in general. The second section de- 
scribes types of licensing laws, explaining 
"regulation of the professional title" 
vis-d-vis "regulation of professional prac- 
tice." Key provisions contained in most 
architectural licensing laws are covered 
in the final section, with applicable AIA 
policies indicated. 

Throughout the text, tables give state 
by state data on such factors as the juris- 
diction, composition, powers and finances 
of registration boards. Appendices include 
a legislative guideline showing qualifica- 
tion for registration prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards; AIA's professional policy on 
accreditation; NCARB’s rules of conduct, 
and an excerpt from “Occupational Li- 
censing: Centralized State Licensure 
Functions” that debates the pros and cons 
of centralized licensure. 

Architect/ Engineer Government Con- 
tracting is a manual of working knowledge 
about the A/E procurement process. Writ- 
ten for local, state and federal officials, 
architects, engineers and other design 
consultants, it contains detailed informa- 
tion on typical and accepted procedures 
of federal, state and local authorities, ac- 
companied by copies of the forms, con- 
tracts, guidelines, public laws and other 
regulatory documents used in contracting 
for design services. 

Chapter topics include project plan- 
ning, the selection process, negotiation, 
projects administration, government au- 
dits, A/E services defined, legal aspects 
and procurement requirements under fed- 
eral assistance programs. The loose-leaf 
format permits insertion of new material. 

The first edition of the manual was de- 
veloped by the Committee on Federal 


Procurement of Architectural/Engineer- 
ing Services—a consortium comprised 

of the American Consulting Engineers 
Council, AIA, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Road and 
Transportation Builders Association and 
the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers—and the Catholic University 
school of engineering. The current edition 
(1979) was restructured and expanded, 
and it serves as both a reference and asa 
textbook for a COFPAES course on gov- 
ernment A/E procurement. It is available 
from AIA for $95, 

Political action committees, enabled by 
federal and many state legislatures during 
the last decade, are unincorporated orga- 
nizations by which members of interest 
groups contribute to candidates for public 
office. Contributors—architects, for in- 
stance—thereby gain a unified and ampli- 
fied presence as influencers of public 


policy. 


State University of New York headquar- 
ters, Albany, energy efficient preservation 
design; from ‘10 Buildings That Save En- 
ergy by Design,’ (see next page). 
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ATA has prepared a leaflet, AIA/PAC, 
answering frequent questions about the 
Institute's national political action com- 
mittee. The leaflet, which includes a con- 
tribution card, is available free through 
the government affairs department. 

Also available without cost from gov- 
ernment affairs is an 87-page booklet de- 
signed to help AIA components decide if 
they want to set up a committee, and then 
how to procced if the decision is affirma- 
tive. Political Action Committees for Ar- 
chitects: A Practical Guide discusscs orga- 
nizing and administering committees and 
raising and distributing funds. 

It draws upon many of the ideas con- 
sidered during the formation of commit- 
tees sponsored by AIA components as 
well as by corporations, trade associations 
and unions. Included are copies of model 
documents, such as committee constitu- 
tions and bylaws, a position paper of leg- 
islative issues, a committee news bulletin, 
a flyer for soliciting contributions, etc. 

The International Engineering and 
Construction Industries Council held its 
sixth biennial conference in Washington, 
D.C., last Oct. 14-15. Proceedings were 
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published in a 19-page pamphlet, Rebuild- 
ing American Exports, available free from 
AIA’s government affairs department. 

IECIC was formed in 1967 by the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, 
the American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil and the National Constructors Asso- 
ciation. AIA joined in 1980. IECIC deals 
with the interests and problems of design- 
ers and builders of projects abroad. 

Conference participants included Rea- 
gan appointees William Brock, U.S. trade 
representative; Malcolm Baldridge, secre- 
tary of commerce, and officials from the 
departments of state, defense and the 
treasury. AIA's delegate and participant 
on a panel on "government, Congres- 
sional and industry commitment to re- 
building U.S. exports" was Richard Roth 
Jr., AIA. The government affairs depart- 
ment provides a free fact sheet, AIA 1982 
Legislative Program, listing 34 issues and 
areas of concern to the profession that are 
likely to be before the U.S. Congress. In- 
dicated are the issues for which vigorous 
congressional action is anticipated, such 
as professional liability, the block grants 
funding approach and environmental pro- 
tection; and concerns to be monitored for 
possible congressional activity, such as 
design research and land use planning. 

Copies of congressional testimony are 
also available in limited quantities. Re- 
cent topics covered by representatives 
of the Institute include a proposal for 
a uniform federal procurement system, 
the current state of national parks, his- 
toric preservation, liability, housing and 
justice facility design and construction. 

"Issue packets," sections from the State/ 
Local Government: Issues & Strategies 
notebook, are being made available sepa- 
rately for the first time through AIA's 
state government affairs division. The 
packets deal with "strategies for effective 
government affairs," registration, energy, 
A/E selection and liability. 

The 400-page notebook, which is re- 
vised annually and written for component 
presidents and presidents-elect, heads of 
components' government affairs divisions 
and architects working on government 
affairs issues, is still also sold as a unit. It 
draws together materials from AIA pub- 
lications and information from other or- 
ganizations, including model laws, sample 
testimony, enacted legislation, selected 
bibliographies, strategy tips, etc. 

Two public relations aids prepared for 
use this 125th year of the Institute are the 
Ways to Celebrate an Anniversary idea 
kit and a brochure, The First 125 Years. 

The “Ways to Celebrate" kit is a col- 
lection of ideas for components. Various 
types of architectural tours are suggested, 
including renovation, gazebo and green- 
house, home-of-the-month and energy 
tours, tours for children and tours of ar- 
chitectural offices. Also indicated are four 
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types of awards, six kinds of exhibits, five 
publications ( guidebooks, award bro- 
chures, etc.), ways to work with local 
newspapers, public speaking programs 
and seven different contests and competi- 
tions. To tie in local anniversaries, there is 
a list of the founding dates of the various 
components, from the oldest, Boston 
(1867) to the youngest, Lincoln and 
Western Nebraska, both founded last year. 
“The First 125 Years" brochure notes 
the events of significance to the Institute 
over the course of its history, from the 
seminal 1857 meeting in Richard Upjohn's 
New York City oflice to the present. Both 
the idea kit and the brochure are avail- 
able free from the public relations office. 


Also offered is 10 Buildings that Save 
Energy by Design, a client-oriented book- 
let that explains energy concepts through 
brief case studies of energy efficient build- 
ings. Described and illustrated are build- 
ings using earth insulation, recaptured 
energy, passive design, etc. Another client- 
relations tool is You and Your Architect, 
a booklet that answers questions about 
architects’ selection and compensation 
and outlines responsibilities of the archi- 
tect and the client during construction. 

Other public relations brochures and 
program packages are described in a flyer 
originally published in the MEMO and 
available from the public relations depart- 
ment. 


PRACTICE 


New Concerns Reflected 
In Standards Revision 


The seventh edition of Architectural 
Graphic Standards, prepared by AIA 
(under the direction of Robert T. Packard, 
AIA) and published last year by John 
Wiley & Sons, reflects the changes in de- 
sign concerns, building practices and 
building technology that have occurred 
during the past 10 years. The amount of 
new material in the seventh edition is esti- 
mated by the editors to be 70 percent of 
the book. And in the new edition, in- 
creased emphasis is placed on data relating 
to energy efficient buildings, environ- 
mental protection, design for the handi- 
capped, engineering, antropometric data, 
land planning and site development and 
metric units, 

This comprehensive building reference 
and standards guide contains current in- 
formation on sizes, dimensions, capacities 
and details of building components, mate- 
rials and equipment and mechanical and 
electrical systems. The content is arranged 
in chapters paralleling the 16 divisions 
of the Uniform Construction Index, except 
for chapter one, which is devoted to gen- 
eral planning and design data. 
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Architectural Graphic Standards was 
originally written nearly 50 years ago by 
Charles George Ramsey, AIA, and Harold 
Reeve Sleeper, FAIA. The 785-page 
seventh edition is the second prepared by 
AIA. More than 140 architectural firms 
contributed. 

In the new edition, chapter one on 
general planning and design information 
has been expanded by the inclusion of 
new material and the transfer of items pre- 
viously presented elsewhere. It is divided 
into four sections: design elements, recre- 
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ation, transportation and environmental 
factors. The former two pages of the 
dimensions of the human figure have been 
replaced with six new ones of anthropo- 
metric data, including applications to 
work stations, space usage and accessibil- 
ity. The first chapter now includes infor- 
mation on swimming pools and airports 
and on environmental factors, such as 
architectural acoustics and sound control, 
illumination, sun control, thermal comfort 
and solar heating data and design. Chapter 
13, formerly called “Assembled Construc- 
tion” has been reduced in size and is now 
called "Special Construction." Two com- 
bined chapters of the sixth edition, “Spe- 
cialties and Equipment" and "Mechanical 
and Electrical," have been divided and 
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expanded to provide separate chapters 
under each heading. 

The new chapter on metric units (chap- 
ter 17) provides an overview of the metric 
(SI) system and its application to build- 
ing design. Following a discussion of 
metric dimensions and drawing practice, 
there is a set of design drawings for a 
building, illustrating the use of SI units 
on plans, elevations and sections, and in 
detailing. 

In a review of the book (see Mid-May 
'81, p. 359) Harold D. Hauf, AIA, called 
it a “splendid successor to the earlier edi- 
tions that have served the design profes- 
sions and the building industry so effec- 
tively for nearly 50 years." He also praised 
the editors for their “competent and suc- 
cessful selection of content." 

Architectural Graphic Standards can be 
purchased from AIA for $85.50 ($95 
nonmembers). 
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An overview of the day-to-day opera- 
tions of architectural practice is provided 
by Current Techniques in Architectural 
Practice, edited by Robert Allan Class, 
AIA, and Robert E. Koehler, Hon. ATA, 
and published jointly in 1976 by AIA and 
Architectural Record. 

The 275-page book “emphasizes the 
most important techniques by which an 


architect may improve efficiency in prac- 
tice management and communication.” 
The contributing authors are themselves 
practitioners, and the book contains 
extensive bibliographies on a chapter-by- 
chapter basis. 

Part one of the book examines various 
approaches to structuring an architectural 
firm, such as direct or group ownership, 
partnerships or corporations (by David 
Dibner, FAIA). It also looks at methods 
of project delivery (“traditional linear, 
fast-track, design-build”) and how differ- 
ent approaches affect the firm’s organiza- 
tion and operation (by Philip J. Meathe, 
FAIA). 

Part two covers basic management 
principles (identifying objectives, achiev- 
ing objectives, internal resources, manag- 
ing the resources, by Harold L. Adams, 
AIA), client relations and marketing 
(MacDonald Becket, FAIA), financial 
management (Peter Piven, FAIA), per- 
sonnel management (David M. Bowen, 
FAIA) and insurance management 
(Bernard B. Rothschild, FAIA). 

The basics of project management are 
discussed in part three (by Richard G. 
Jacques, AIA), as well as budgeting and 
scheduling (Charles R. Sikes Jr., AIA), 
programming (Herbert McLaughlin, 
FAIA), construction cost control (James 
Y. Robinson Jr., AIA) and regulations 
control (Peyton E. Kirven, AIA). And in 
part four, management and production 
tools are examined, such as information 
resources (Harold J. Rosen and Robert 
Allan Class, AIA), computing (Robert F. 
Mattox, FAIA), office machines (Jack D. 
Train, FAIA), network scheduling James 
J. O'Brien), drawings (Ned H. Abrams, 
AIA) and specifications (Paul Heineman). 
At the book's conclusion Robert Class 
looks at trends in architectural practice. 

Henry W. Schirmer, FAIA, in a review 
of the book, said, “The material is pre- 
sented in a logically documented manner. 
The book is a reference compendium; as 
such, it must be read over an extended 
period of time for better comprehension— 
and then reread in parts for specific detail. 
Although the book is an indispensible tool 
that has answers to solve immediate pro- 
grams, it is much more. It is a step-by- 
step guide for the implementation of spe- 
cific goals of any practice." The book is 
available from AIA for $24 ($30 non- 
members). 

Another all-purpose practice guide- 
book is the three-volume Architect's 
Handbook of Professional Practice. Its 
format, a ring-binder set, is designed for 
continuous updating, and a subscription 
service is offered ($16 during '82). 

The first volume contains 18 chapters 
examining aspects of architectural prac- 
tice, such as the office, careers in architec- 
ture, construction documents and draw- 
ings, a general discussion of the construc- 
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tion industry and the architect as preser- 
vationist. Volumes two and three contain 
samples of AIA documents. Volume two 
includes the B series (owner-architect 
documents); volume three, C, D, E and G 
series (owner-architect, architect-industry 
and architect-producer documents and 
architect's office and project forms). 

The three-volume set costs $35 ($50 
nonmembers); contents only can be pur- 
chased for $22.50 ($32 nonmembers), 
and the binders only, $12.75 ($18 non- 
members). 

Project management is the subject of 
five booklets by David Haviland, profes- 
sor of architecture at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Managing Architectural Projects: The 
Process is “directed to architects who wish 
to improve their project management 
capability.” It outlines essential project 
management activities, such as establish- 
ing tasks, responsibilities, schedules and 
budgets; assembling and managing per- 
sonnel, and setting up communications, 
record-keeping and control mechanisms 
to guide and monitor the work ($16, $20 
nonmembers). 

Haviland views project management as 
a discipline, “as a way of approaching and 
carrying out an architecture project within 
any architect's office.” In the booklet's 
preface, Haviland says, “As design and 
construction become more complex, as 
clients become more knowledgeable and 
demanding, and as the resources to build 
become more dear, effective project man- 
agement is essential if a firm is to consist- 
ently produce architecture of high quality 
within schedules and budgets, and with a 
reasonable financial return to the firm.” 

Having an effective project manager is 
essential for success, Haviland says in 
Managing Architectural Projects: The 
Project Manager. Haviland discusses what 
skills and attitudes characterize good 
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project managers; how an office environ- 
ment can enhance the project manager's 
effectiveness, and how to identify, train, 
assign, evaluate, compensate and keep 
project managers ($8, $10 nonmembers). 

Three case studies (each a separate 
booklet) illustrate how three firms use 
project managers: Moreland Unruh Smith, 
Eugene, Ore., for the Spectra-Physics 
Eugene Manufacturing Facility, a $3 mil- 
lion project; Hansen Lind Meyer, Iowa 
City, Iowa, for the Community General 
Hospital, Sterling, Ill., a $4.8 million 
project, and Naramore Bain Brady Johan- 
son, Seattle, for the St. Vincent Hospital 
Medical Office Building, Beaverton, Ore., 
a $8.1 million project. (Each case study 
is available for $6, $7.50 nonmembers.) 

David Haviland is also the author of 
the booklet Life Cycle Cost Analysis 2: 
Using It in Practice, which responds to the 
question: Where in the planning and de- 
sign process can the life cycle cost analysis 
technique be effectively used? It examines 
the use of life-cycle cost analysis in the 
predesign, design and postdesign phases 
and offers a hypothetical case study and 
nine examples. It also contains a glossary 
of terms ($16, $20 nonmembers). 

The booklet is a companion publication 
to Life Cycle Cost Analysis, which out- 
lines the technique and indicates where it 
fits into the processes of planning and 
design. The primer was prepared by AIA's 
life-cycle cost analysis task force with 
Haviland as editor. It costs $12 ($15 non- 
members). 
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Documents: Synopsis 
And Legal Citator 


A synopsis of ATA documents in the A, 
B, C, D and G series is available from the 
Institute’s documents division. The synop- 
sis was prepared for use as a quick refer- 
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ence for determining the specific applica- 
tions of each document. 

Some of the most widely used docu- 
ments include: 
* A101 Owner-Contractor Agreement 
Form, for use where the basis of payment 
is a stipulated sum. It was prepared for 
use with AIA document A201. 
e A201 General Conditions of the Con- 
tract for Construction, which sets forth the 
rights, responsibilities and relationships of 
the parties involved in a contract for con- 
struction. In an effort to update this docu- 
ment, AIA's documents committee is 
soliticing suggestions for revisions. Com- 
ments should address current trends and 
changes in the customs and practices of 
the construction industry and the legal 
climate. 
* A401 Standard Form of Agreement 
Between Contractor and Subcontractor, 
which spells out responsibilities of both 
parties and lists their respective obliga- 
tions. 
* A501 Recommended Guide for Com- 
petitive Bidding Procedures and Contract 
Awards for Building Construction, for use 
when competitive lump sum bids are re- 
quested in connection with building and 
related construction. 
* A511 Guide for Supplementary Condi- 
tions, intended as an aid to the practitioner 
in preparing supplementary conditions for 
use with A201. 
* A501 Instructions to Bidders, for use 
with A201. It is designed for general usage 
but anticipates some additions, modifica- 
tions and other provisions. 
* B141 Standard Form of Agreement Be- 
tween Owner and Architect, for use where 
services are based on the five traditional 
phases. 
* B161 Standard Form of Agreement Be- 
tween Owner and Architect for Designated 
Services, intended for use with B162 
Scope of Designated Services. These two 
documents are designed to describe the 
terms and conditions of the agreement, 
the amounts of compensation (B161) and 
the responsibilities and services to be 
undertaken by the owner and architect 
(B162). 
e B352 Duties, Responsibilities and Limi- 
tations of Authority of the Architects’ 
Project Representative, for use during the 
construction phase. It should be attached 
to the owner-architect agreement as an 
exhibit when an architect's project repre- 
sentative is employed. 
* C141 Standard Form of Agreement Be- 
tween Architect and Engineer establishes 
A/E responsibilities to each other and 
their mutual rights under the agreement. 
* C161 Standard Form of Agreement Be- 
tween Architect and Engineer For Desig- 
nated Services, for use in conjunction with 
B161. It identifies the services that each 
consultant. 

Individual documents are available 


through local distribution centers, as well 
as the national headquarters of AJA. A list 
of distributors can be obtained from AIA. 

AIA Building Construction Legal Cita- 
tor is the latest in a series documenting 
judicial decisions relating to AIA docu- 
ments. Volume one of the two-volume set 
contains information on court decisions in 
all U.S. jurisdictions relating to the stand- 
ard contract forms of AIA. Volume two 
contains the reference documents in three 
series: agreements between the owner and 
contractor; agreements between the owner 
and architect, and agreements between 
the architect and consultant. Volume two 
is not meant to serve as a complete col- 
lection of AIA documents. 

The Citator was compiled under the 
direction of the firm of Spencer, Whalen & 
Graham of the District of Columbia Bar. 
The 1980 edition has been modified to 
facilitate easier reference and research. 
The new edition is $100. 


Accounting, Com- 
pensation Guides 


In the area of financial management, 
this year AIA will offer a revised edition 
of Standardized Accounting for Architects 
and a new supplement to Compensation 
Guidelines designed for small firms. 

The revision of Standardized Account- 
ing will incorporate “generally accepted 
accounting principles,” more understand- 
able accounting language and more com- 
prehensive case studies. The revision will 
also correct computing errors found in the 
"78 edition. 

Standardized Accounting for Architects 
was first published in 1950, with revisions 
published in 54 and "78. It was written 
to “provide a simple record-keeping pro- 
cedure that will yield appropriate financial 
data for routine tax and accounting pur- 
poses and for monitoring operations of the 
firm.” Although it is primarily written for 
proprietorships or partnerships, it is also 
applicable to corporations or very small 
firms. And the accounting system is de- 
signed to be easily adapted to more sophis- 
ticated techniques of financial manage- 
ment available through computerization. 

Compensation Management: A Guide 
for Small Firms will be an abbreviated 
version of Compensation Guidelines. It 
will present shortcuts that small firms can 
take in determining fees. 

Compensation Guidelines for Architec- 
tural and Engineering Services, first pub- 
lished in 1975 and revised in 78, provides 
a rational process for relating A/E pro- 
fessional compensation to the cost of the 
service provided. The system was devel- 
oped with the assistance of the American 
Consulting Engineers Council. 

The book sets six steps for determining 
fee: (1) determine scope of designated 


services, (2) establish hours and costs, 

(3) summarize compensation by phase 
and project, (4) determine amount, method 
of compensation, (5) prepare, sign agree- 
ment, and (6) establish in-house project 
control ($14, $17.50 nonmembers). 

An overview to understanding, plan- 
ning and controlling the firm's finances is 
provided in Financial Management for 
Architects, by Robert F. Mattox, FAIA. 
Published in 1980, the book “addresses 
topics of the business side of architecture 
seldom heard in architectural schools and 
often submerged in offices," says Peter 
Piven, FAIA, in a review of the book. 
Mattox illustrates some of his thcories 
through case studies and provides addi- 
tional notes for small firms. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, 
with chapter one an introduction to finan- 
cial management. “Management is based 
on understanding what is to be managed, 
developing a plan of action and subse- 
quently organizing, coordinating, control- 
ling and evaluating the actions,” Mattox 
says. 

Chapter two looks at the fundamentals 
of finance, such as accounting principles, 
methods of accounting and special finan- 
cial terms. Profit, which Mattox calls 
“essential for the continued well-being of 
a firm's owners and employees,” is ex- 
amined in chapter three. Chapter four 
looks at planning profit project-by-project 
through two methods: “anticipated reve- 
nues can be analyzed for profit and for 
direct and indirect expenses, or estimates 
of revenue needed to perform desired 
services can be built up from estimates of 
individual tasks." 

Methods of payment for services is 
examined in chapter five, cash manage- 
ment in chapter six, financial statements in 
chapter seven and scheduling and renum- 
eration of personnel in chapter eight. The 
final chapter looks at ownership, “how to 
organize for the benefit of both individual 
and firm, how to value the firm under 
various conditions and how to transfer 
ownership." 

Of the book, Piven wrote: it is “re- 
quired reading for any architect responsi- 
ble for running a practice or hoping to run 
onc. In fact, it so describes the place of 
financial management within the totality 
of professional practice, it should be read 
by aspiring architects at the lowest project 
level, for it will help them to better under- 
stand the context of the day-to-day services 
they perform" ($24, $30 nonmembers). 

For basic information on liability insur- 
ance, AIA's practice division offers a 
four-page flyer Professional Liability In- 
surance: It's Not a Band-Aid Solution, 
which also discusses AIA's commended 
liability program. Also available from the 
department is the booklet Design Profes- 
sional Liability Insurance: A Survey, pub- 
lished in 1980, which describes coverages, 


policy structures and claims network of 
the seven major liability insurance com- 
panics: Continental Casualty Co., Design 
Professional Insurance Corporation, 
Imperial Casualty & Indemnity Co., Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, International 
Insurance Co., Lloyd’s of London and 
Northbrook Insurance Co. Both publica- 
tions are free. 
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“What is it like here?” and “What should 
be built here?" are the questions asked 
and answered for 16 different climate re- 
gions of the U.S. in Regional Guidelines 
for Building Passive Energy Conserving 
Homes. The responses combinc various 
energy conservation measures with pas- 
sive design concepts tailored to and rec- 
ommended for each of the regions. 

Region by region, the assets and liabili- 
ties are charted month by month, taking 
into consideration temperature, wind, 
humidity and sun. Design priorities are 
then ranked and illustrated in small scale 
drawings sensitive to regional design tradi- 
tions. Most points are made through graph- 
ics, complemented by a tightly edited text. 

The second part of the book explains 
passive heating and cooling technologies, 
such as through use of Trombe walls and 
underground construction, etc., and gives 
case studies of built houses to illustrate 
each. 

The 312-page book, published in 1980, 
was conceived, written and edited by AIA 
Research Corporation staff members for 
HUD in cooperation with the Energy De- 
partment. It is available through AIA for 
$6.50 ($7 nonmembers). 


Footcandles illustrated, from ‘Basics of 
Solar Heating & Hot Water Systems.’ 


Basics of Solar Heating & Hot Water 
Systems is a primer ($5.50, $6.75 non- 
members) published by the AIA Re- 
search Corporation. 


It begins with functional and opera- 
tional descriptions of solar heating and 
hot water systems, outlining the basic con- 
cepts and terminology. Next, a descrip- 
tion of solar energy utilization traces the 
principles of solar energy from climate to 
radiation gain to solar collection. Then 
discussed is the manner in which solar 
components can be organized into solar 
heating and hot water systems. The com- 
ponents include collector-storage arrange- 
ments, storage distribution arrangements, 
domestic hot water preheating types and 
specific system components. 

Prepared as an introduction for consum- 
ers, designers and builders interested in 
solar heating and cooling, Solar Dwelling 
Design Concepts is about how use of solar 
energy affects dwelling design and site 
planning. 

It begins with a brief history of solar 
applications, starting with Archimedes’ 
burning of an enemy fleet with solar mir- 
rors in 212 B.C., and brings the account 
up to date with solar residential applica- 
tions in this century. 

There follows a more thorough descrip- 
tion of energy components and how they 
are organized into heating, cooling and 
domestic hot water systems. Factors in- 
fluencing the design of solar dwellings and 
systems are discussed. “Opportunity” fac- 
tors include legal and economic concerns 
as well as sociological and psychological 
influences. Physical factors—climate, 
comfort, site, etc.—are also considered. 

The rest of the book illustrates dwell- 
ing and site design concepts responsive to 
the opportunity and physical factors for 
various housing types, solar systems and 
climates. 

The 146-page 1980 edition of the book, 
first published in 1976, costs $4.50 ($5 
nonmembers). It was written for HUD 
in cooperation with the Energy Depart- 
ment by the AIA Research Corporation. 

Design strategies to reduce flood dam- 
age to the built environment, government 
programs to lessen flooding and general 
data on U.S. floods comprise Design 
Guidelines for Flood Damage Reduction. 
Written by Donald Geis and Barry Steeves 
for the AIA Research Corporation and 
published last December by the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, the 
101-page manual is available free from 
the agency’s Office of Natural and Tech- 
nological Hazards, 500 C Street S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20472. An article based 
on the authors’ research was published in 
the November 1980 AIA JouRNAL. 

A chapter on design techniques includes 
a case study of the Corte Madera Creek 
in Marin County, Calif. The study was 
undertaken to investigate alternative 
methods of flood control for a built area 
on flood-prone sites. The principal goal 
was to make the area safe from flooding 
without destroying the natural quality and 
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character of the creek. Another case 
study, for Kiawah Island, S.C., explains 
how planners for a developer of a residen- 
tial resort community analyzed the site 
and responded to the dangers of flooding. 
The resulting land use plan relies on clus- 
tering of buildings to reduce the potential 
of erosion, excessive runoff and flooding. 

The manual contains a resource index 
that includes a glossary and names and 
addresses of U.S. and state agencies con- 
cerned with flood control and buildings 
codes. 

As its title suggests, Energy Conserva- 
tion in Building Design discusses ways 
architects can save energy; it also covers 
requirements leading to intelligent con- 
siderations of conservation. 

Written by the AIA Research Corpora- 
tion as a response to the 1973 energy 
crisis and first published in 1974, it deals 
with policies, physical design alternatives 
and alternative power sources. The design 
alternatives section outlines areas of the 
building process where energy savings can 
be achieved and describes some of the 
tradeoffs that must be considered in choos- 
ing one measure over another. 

The 1978 edition costs $5.50 ($6 
nonmembers). 


OTHERS 


Five years ago, Frederick Gutheim, Hon. 
AIA, wrote in these pages: "How often 
does one come by a building designed by 
the architect of the U.S. Capitol, a prime 
example of the first native American ar- 
chitectural style, with an owner's pedigree 
equaling any James River plantation, that 
has been occupied by a sitting President 
of the U.S. and has served as the French 
embassy, that has been associated with 
the greatest figures in American architec- 
tural history for nearly two centuries and 
that has been carefully reconstructed and 
restored as an historic house museum?" 

Gutheim was reviewing a new book, 
The Octagon, Being an Account of a 
Famous Washington Residence: Its Great 
Years, Decline & Restoration, written by 
George McCue, Hon. AIA, and published 
by the AIA Foundation. The reviewer 
was generous with praise, calling the 101- 
page book "informative and well-written" 
and McCue’s critical analysis deft. 

The book’s profuse illustrations include 
preliminary studies by the architect, Dr. 
William Thornton, made in about 1799, 
for the house plan; handsome plans, sec- 
tions and elevations rendered with Beaux- 
Arts flourishes in the late 1890s by Glenn 
Brown, the Institute secretary who first 
interested AIA President Charles Follen 
McKim in considering the house as 
national AIA headquarters; photographs 
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taken by Frances Benjamin Johnson dur- 
ing that period, and recent color photo- 
graphs. 

McCue's text begins with historical 
context. Thornton was a self-taught ar- 
chitect 40 years of age, and his client was 
Colonel John Tayloe III, 28, a fourth 
generation American and son of a Vir- 
ginia planter. Tayloe’s chosen lot was at 
one of L’Enfant’s eccentric intersections 
with the capital city, and Thorton took 
advantage of the streets’ 70-degree angle 
to site a six-sided house—the origin of 
the name Octagon has never been satis- 
factorily explained. 

From elegant town house to crowded 
slum dwelling, the Octagon was neglected 
but in restorable shape when AIA, which 
had only $500 in the bank at the time, 
purchased it with donations for $30,000 
at the turn of the century. Since then, as 
McCue states, "there has been hardly a 
year without a showing of repair and re- 
placement of deteriorated parts." Periods 
of major structural restoration were 1949- 
56 and 1968-70. 

McCue's account also explains the on- 
going endeavor to complete the furnish- 
ings of the principal rooms with authentic 
pieces, many of them associated with the 
Tayloe family, that have “come home 
again." 

The Octagon is available for $6 post- 
paid from the Octagon, 1799 New York 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

The Handbook of Architectural Design 
Competitions and its supplement,Guide- 
lines for the Management of Quasi-Comp- 
etitions, are the most recent publications 
issued from the Institute's design and en- 
vironment shop. 

The handbook, prepared by an AIA 
competitions task group and supported 
in part by a grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, contains 33 pages 
of information for sponsors, architects 
and others interested in learning how to 
run a competition. 

Competition formats can be modified 
to accommodate most project require- 
ments, the handbook points out, and then 
lists and defines 11 different types. The 
text goes into sponsors' obligations, costs 
and benefits, explains the professional 


adviser's responsibilities, lists the func- 
tions of the jury and tells competitors 
what is expected of them. A guide then 
explains how to develop a competition 
program. Also of use are guides to help 
sponsors and professional advisers cal- 
culate costs and estimate time required in 
the competitions process, and a brief 
bibliography relating to competitions. 

The companion guidelines publication, 
written after publication of the handbook, 
details two types of "quasi-competitions," 
which are defined as selection processes 
that bear a resemblance to the traditional 
architectural design competition. The two 
types are developer/architect competi- 
tions, in which designers team with devel- 
opers to submit proposals, and interviews 
with design concept presentations, in 
which a client invites several architectural 
firms to submit design concepts. The 
material in the guidelines publication is 
to be incorporated into future printings 
of the handbook. 

Both publications are available, free, 
from AIA's design department. 

Architectural Exhibitions, a 48-page 
booklet by the AIA Foundation, is a start- 
ing point for AIA components, schools, 
galleries, museums, exhibitions services 
and others seeking architectural exhibi- 
tion materials. 

Sixty-eight exhibits are described, their 
sizes given in running feet, their numbers 
of panels and pieces, security require- 
ments, fees and sources. The fifth edition, 
published last October, also lists 37 
sources. It is available for $2 from the 
Octagon, 1799 New York Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Of the half-dozen 16-millimeter films 
available for loan to members from AIA's 
audiovisual library, the most requested is 
"Building the Brookhaven House," a 28- 
minute Department of Energy presenta- 
tion showing how modifications in design 
and construction can make a typical mar- 
ket house energy efficient through con- 
servation and passive solar measures. 
The result of two years of research at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 
N.Y., Brookhaven house illustrates tech- 
niques for cold climates that are also suit- 
able for warmer regions. 

Nine slide presentations are available. 
One of the most requested is entitled 
"Venice." In the accompanying cassette 
tape, George Nelson, FAIA, explains 
"what gives Venice a powerful hold on 
the world's imagination and affections." 
He illustrates the city's human scale, its 
unity with diversity and its enduring vital- 
ity. In another slide show, Danish archi- 
tect and town planner S. E. Rasmussen 
narrates slides based on his book, Experi- 
encing Architecture. These two presenta- 
tions are available for free loan to AIA 
members only. Other shows are also 
loaned to nonmembers. 


Nearly 100 different bibliographies of 
audiovisual materials grouped by subject 
are available. Those subjects include 
African architecture, cities, floods, hotels, 
modular construction, pedestrian space 
and women in architecture. As an ex- 
ample, the “ancient architecture" bibliog- 
raphy lists 95 different titles and gives a 
brief description of each and where it may 
be obtained. 

Self-Portrait with Orange Shawl by Gor- 
don Conway (above) is featured on a 
20x32-inch poster available for $7.50 
postpaid from the AIA Foundation. Gor- 
don Conway was the subject of a 1980 
exhibition of original drawings organized 
by the foundation. Written across the top 
of the poster are the words “That Red 
Head Gal, Fashions and Designs of Gor- 
don Conway 1916-36." 

Also to be available this month for $20 
(including a tax-free donation to the foun- 
dation) is a poster featuring Richard 
Morris Hunt's 1872 proposal for the New 


York Stock Exchange building. Other 
poster subjects include Glenn Brown's 
section of the Octagon and David Macau- 
lay's drawing of an "Inflatable Cathedral" 
from Great Moments in Architecture. 
Each Macaulay poster ($12.50) was per- 
sonally signed by the artist. These, other 
posters and a full list of AIA Foundation 
publications are available from The Oc- 
tagon, 1799 New York Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006, Attn: Alison M. 
MacTavish. 

ProFile: Directory of Architectural 
Firms, lists more than 8,000 architectural 
and A/E firms in this country. Data for 
each firm include the address, telephone 
number, location of other offices within 
the firm, organization of the firm (part- 
nership, proprietorship, etc.), year office 
was established, name of parent organiza- 
tion, principals and principal officers with 
their responsibilities within the firm, dis- 
tribution of personnel by discipline, work 
distribution by percentage of gross in- 


come, geographical distribution of work, 
and projects that have won national, state, 
regional or chapter awards. 

The directory is organized by cities 
within states; an index to firms by name 
references them to the main text. Another 
index lists principals, with references to 
their firms. Also listed are members of 
AIA’s board of directors, AIA chapters 
and state organizations. 

Of value to prospective clients is an 
essay, “You and Your Architect,” in which 
David R. Dibner, FAIA, answers frequent 
questions, These include: Why do I need 
an architect? How do I find the right 
architect? How do I hire the architect? 
What is expected of me? How does a 
building get designed? How do I select 
the contractor? and What does the archi- 
tect do during construction? Another essay 
discusses the ways architects are compen- 
sated and other financial considerations 
important to the client. 

ProFile ($85; $95 nonmembers) is 
published by Archimedia, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia. Editor of the 1980 edition was 
Henry W. Schirmer, AIA. 

The Directory of Minority and Women- 
Owned Architectural and Engineering 
Firms lists some 670 U.S. firms for poten- 
tial clients, including government agen- 
cies. The typical entry gives controlling 
ownership (women or minority), services 
offered, branch offices, minority status by 
percentage of ownership (black, native 
American, Hispanic, Asian or white) and 
a description of firm activities. This first 
edition (1981) was cosponsored by AIA 
and nine other architectural, engineering 
and minority organizations. If ordered 
through the Institute, it costs $10 for 
members and $15 for nonmembers. 

The International Directory of the 
American Institute of Architects lists 73 
U.S. firms that have an active interest in 
doing work abroad. Written for pro- 
spective clients, the directory provides 
data on the organization of firms, places 
where the firms have done work, typical 
projects, representative clients, key per- 
sonnel, awards and services offered. Ser- 
vices are divided into nine categories: pre- 
design (including marketing and feasibility 
studies ), site analysis, concept design, 
design development, preparation of con- 
struction documents, bidding or negotiat- 
ing of construction contracts, construction 
contract administration, postconstruction 
and supplemental services (life-cycle cost 
analysis, energy studies, etc.). AIA lists 
this book for $10 ($12.50 nonmembers). 

The Annuals of American Architecture 
for the last two years are hardbound edi- 
tions of the editorial content from the 
Mid-May editions of the AIA JouRNAL. 
The 1980 version ($17.75; $21.95 non- 
members) is 120 pages; the 1981 edition 
($22; $27 nonmembers) is 168 pages. 
Nora Richter Greer and Allen Freeman 
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Rebutting the ‘Bum Rap’ on Buffalo 


A new guidebook sampled and reviewed by Robert Campbell, ALA 


Buffalo has had a bum rap for years. Sun- 
belt newspapers run photos of the latest 
Buffalo blizzard as if Minneapolis didn't 
exist. The city's name has become national 
shorthand for blight. “Second prize, two 
weeks in Buffalo!” (Audience groan.) 
There are good reasons for the bad 
image, though snow isn’t among them 
(there's not that much of it). The New 


Mr. Campbell grew up in Buffalo. He 
practices architecture in Cambridge, 
Mass., and is architectural critic for the 
Boston Globe. Buffalo Architecture: A 
Guide. Sponsored by Buffalo Architectural 
Guidebook Corporation. Introductions by 
Reyner Banham, Charles Beveridge and 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. (MIT Press, 
$9.95) 
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York State Thruway, built in the 1950s, 
gave travelers a view of Buffalo’s back 
yards and the steel-mill belt south of town. 
Along with the St. Lawrence Seaway the 
thruway helped end Buffalo’s status as a 
transport node: Both enabled you to by- 
pass what had been a major breakpoint. 
In the 1960s the city fathers, taking advan- 
tage of urban renewal, demolished the 
black neighborhoods near downtown. 
Nothing was ever built back and the demo- 
lition remains today as a vast moat, beside 
a lonely island downtown business district 
that has had most of its plugs pulled from 
the surrounding city. 

In the 1960s, too, the elm trees died, 
tens of thousands of them, planted in the 
City Beautiful movement early in the cen- 
tury. West side streets and parkways that 


had been green-vaulted Gothic aisles be- 
came prairie flatland, the houses seeming 
too small and far apart. In the 1970s the 
vast new university of the State of New 
York, which could have pumped life into 
Buffalo, was sited instead in a suburb. 
Shopping fled to suburban strips and 
whites fled from blacks as the city sorted 
itself into enclaves. Manufacturing left for 
the south. At times it seemed little was 
left for Buffalo except boosterish talk and 
a few hideous new office towers, most of 
which had their own versions of moats. 
None of this sounds like the sociable 
elm-shaded city I grew up in. It is the 
achievement of this marvelous book that it 
proves the old Buffalo still exists, archi- 
tecturally at least, and that it shows us 
how wonderful it was and is. In accom- 


plishing this the book also provokes the 
thought that we Americans have been 
looking abroad too much for our architec- 
tural models (whether modernist or his- 
toric), without noticing the amazing rich- 
ness of our own home towns. 


The fact is that Buffalo is full of works 


of architecture—houses, especially—that 
would be priceless in Boston or Wash- 
ington but are a dime a dozen here. In the 
city's boom era from the 1880s through 
the 1930s, a wealth of Queen Anne, Ital- 


Stephen S. Mangione 


Focus of the Olmsted-V aux park and 
parkway system was Delaware Park 
(facing page). Daniel Burnham's Ellicott 
Square building (left and below) dates 
from 1896. Above, a sturdy West Side 
house by Edward Kent. 


ianate, prairie-style, revivalist and art deco 

architecture was created. Frederick Olm- 

sted designed the parks and parkways, 

H. H. Richardson the state hospital, Dan- 

iel Burnham the incredible Ellicott Square 

Building, Stanford White and others the 
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Patricia Layman Bazelon 


Above, one of several Queen 
Anne shingle style houses on Lin- 
wood Avenue. Grain elevators 
(left) line the twisting Buffalo 
River. Below, the living room of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Davidson 
house of 1908, and below right, 
Wright's Martin house of 1906, 
both built for Larkin Co. execu- 
tives. At right, detail from Sul- 
livan's Prudential building. 
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Delaware Avenue mansions. The city hall 
and railroad station are among the na- 
tional monuments of art deco. The grain 
elevators on Lake Erie were admired by 
Erich Mendelsohn. Saarinen, father and 
son, collaborated on the music hall. 
Frank Lloyd Wright built five houses and 
the Larkin Building. Louis Sullivan built 
his best skyscraper, the Prudential, orna- 
menting it with what Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock described as “perhaps the last really 
great work in decorative design in the 
Western world." Even the obligatory 
movie palace—Shea’s Buffalo—is among 
the gems of the genre. 

It's all over, of course. By the 1950s the 
Buffalo rich were building houses of no 
detectable style, or a kind of Palm Beach 
Regency that appears to have been imi- 
tated from a liquor ad. Cultural consensus 
and understanding of urbanity were gone, 
at least for a time. Td guess that time is 
now coming to an end. This book is one 
evidence. Another is the revival of the 
Victorian neighborhoods, although not 
yet, so much, the fine neighborhoods from 
the arts-and-crafts, prairie-style years. 

Every U.S. city should have a book like 
this. An introduction by Reyner Banham 
traces the history of the city's form. 
Another, by Hitchcock (written in 1940), 
describes the architecture. A third, by 
Charles Beveridge, discusses the Olmsted- 
Vaux park and parkway system. The re- 
mainder of the guide is a model of in- 
formative text and photography. 

Buffalo is nothing if not—at its best 
and worst—an extremely representative 
American city of its era. For that reason 
there is much to be learned from this book. 

Books continued on page 104 
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HAVE WE SEEN 
THE LIGHT? 


The quest for energy-efficient design has 
advanced dramatically in recent years. 

But, even now, are we putting enough 
energy into saving energy? 

Are we still designing buildings for 
the oil-wasteful past? 

These are questions Owens-Corning 
feels every architect and engineer must 
consider. Their answers reflect our con- 
tinuing commitment to energy-efficient 
design. And why we again seek to 
honor-in this, the Energy Conservation 
Awards’ eleventh year-those men and 
women whose buildings not only repre- 
sent the nation’ finest architectural 
efforts, but which make significant 
contributions to our energy 
independence. 

We welcome entries from reg- 
istered architects and professional 
engineers aia in the United 
States—either as individuals or in 
teams. The building entry must be 
a commissioned project in the 
design stage, under construction, 
or completed. 

The Awards jury will be 
made up of leading professionals 
in the fields of architecture and 
engineering. 

Our entry package has all 
the details. Write B.H.R. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 
43659. Or call (419) 248-7357. 

Entries must be received no 
later than August 27, 1982. Hi : : Mid 
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The World of the Florentine Renaissance 
Artist: Projects, Patrons, Workshop and 
Art Market. Martin Wackernagel. (Prince- 
ton University Press, $37.50 hardbound, 
$14.50 paperbound.) 

The process by which Renaissance art 
and architecture was produced, and the 
artistic significance of its milieu, is sys- 
tematically explored by the late Professor 
Wackernagel in this meticulous transla- 
tion of his pioneering 1938 work. Here is 
the “Yellow Pages" of Italian Renaissance 
art. One must imagine an architectural 
office (not unlike that of the Frank Lloyd 
Wright of the Prairie School, or the atelier 
of Alvar Aalto) that produced not only 
building plans but an incredible array of 
designs for building products, feasts, 
sculpture, vestments, ceremonies, mural 


paintings, furniture, festivals, banners, 
candlesticks, andirons, processions, town 
planning, fortifications, fittings and ele- 
ments of buildings, exhibitions, jewelry, 
art of every sort, typography, stage sets 
and more. How did it work? Who were 
the artists? What contractual or business 
relations did they have to their patrons, to 
the churches, civic authorities or political 
figures who commissioned such work? 
What religious impulses, ego and image 
building, lust for eternal fame and other 
incentives drove the engine of the Floren- 
tine Renaissance, its booming production, 
and determined its artistic forms? How 
did the artistic spirit invade all trades and 
guilds? 

Before these individual works were 
torn from their context in the life of the 
quattrocento to be hung on our museum 
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walls and treated as the absolutes of art, 
they had a meaning now lost to us as, in- 
deed, perhaps more than half of the total 
output of these studios has been. Vanished 
Florence! Her great projects—the Duomo 
and the Baptistry, the Signoria and the 
Santa Maria Novella—have been picked 
clean of their original wealth. 

Wackernagel, an artist as well as an art 
historian (pupil of Wölfflin and Burck- 
hardt), is fully aware that his subject not 
only enlightens and enlivens our apprecia- 
tion of the Renaissance and its works of 
art, but contributes to the ongoing debate 
over how art and architecture should be 
produced. The sponsorship of govern- 
ments, or corporate giants such as John 
Deere, IBM, Weyerhauser or Mobil, the 
influence of dealers and critics, are all re- 
lated to this period of the world's greatest 
productivity in the arts. History comes 
alive. 

This splendid translation is reinforced 
by a highly detailed and annotated updat- 
ing of sources and critical literature pro- 
duced since it was first written. It is much 
more than a translation of this definitive 
illustration of “the contextual approach" 
to art. No architect who has felt his crea- 
tive effort gripped and directed by the 
financial, legal, corporative or public 
forces of the times can read this remark- 
able work without a sense of self-discovery 
as well as a new appreciation for the 
world of Florentine art. 

A vital craft tradition exists still in 
Tuscany that influences artistic practice at 
the highest level. Sidonio's workshop in 
the Carrara mountains is where Isamu 
Noguchi finds the stonecutters to trans- 
late his designs into reality; at Pistoia 
Henry Moore finds the Foundaria Miche- 
lucci to cast his models and the craftsmen 
who can finish them as he directs. The 
execution of large and complex works— 
fountains, for example—is impossible 
without such resources that are the prod- 
uct of oral traditions centuries long, where 
craftsmen are accustomed to work with 
artists. Michelangelo painted the Sistine 
Chapel himself, but the more typical 
achievement of Donatello and others de- 
pended upon an infrastructure of crafts- 
men and artists' assistants numbering in 
the thousands. At what point does the 
block of marble in the quarry become a 
work of art? Frederick Gutheim, Hon. 
AIA, Washington, D.C. 


Building the Dream: A Social History of 
Housing in America. Gwendolyn Wright. 
(Pantheon Books, $18.50.) 

This book is concerned essentially with 
the model of domestic environment in this 
country, as it has evolved from colonial 
architecture through current urban proj- 
ects. Wright shows us the controversies 
surrounding 13 different kinds of housing 

continued on page 107 
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A decade after installation 
the World Trade Center specified a replacement 


for its pure wool carpet 一 Pure Wool. 


The first pure wool carpet was there for 10 years. 
Millions crossed the lobby at the rate of 100,000 a 
day— 36,000,000 a year. 

And each passing year validated the original deci- 
sion to install wool, the natural carpet fiber. The color 
stayed rich. The pile snapped back. Dirt didn't 
get ground in. Burns were brushed away. And when 
stained, wool was easily cleaned. 
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Books from page 104 
at the time each was first adopted and 
what happened when they were generally 
accepted. Beginning with Puritan town- 
scape, topics include urban row housing, 
Big House and slave quarters, factory 
housing, rural cottages, Victorian suburbs, 
urban tenements, apartment life, bunga- 
lows, company towns, planned residential 
communities, public housing for the poor, 
suburban sprawl. All are parts of the 
American dream, all riddled with contra- 
dictory messages. The author's central 
thematic structure evolves around the 
concept of planning that dominates 
every kind of housing, while she points to 
the various ways in which America's pas- 
sion for the house has been expressed. 
The psychological and social values of 
the home have consistently been a major 
concern of this architectural historian, 
who emphasized her search for the answers 
to the questions of how we live and for 
whom we build in previous publications, 
including the first chapter of Women in 
American Architecture (edited by Susana 
Torre, 1979). It is unfortunate that in 
concentrating on portraying the ordinary 
house for ordinary people that she kept to 
such an ordinary level that it is difficult 
to sustain an interest in the historical de- 
velopment. The cover of the book, show- 
ing a typical family of the '50s in front 
of their Levittown house, can be depress- 


ing or boring or in fact it may tell us more 
than we want to know about the dream 

of home. Questions about the present or 
the future are dimmed by the reader's 
despair at the possibility of coping with 
gentrification in the city, waste space in the 
suburbs, emphasis on quantity over qual- 
ity in general and the delicate balance 
between the values of collective versus the 
single family dwelling. 

In the crisis of today's housing costs 
and energy use, architects ought to take 
on some kind of leadership, yet this survey 
of housing policies, housing needs and 
social values makes such action seem like 
an impossible dream. Sara Holmes Bou- 
telle, Founder/ Director of the Julia 
Morgan Association, Santa Cruz, Calif., 
and author of a forthcoming book on 
Julia Morgan 


Signs, Symbols and Architecture. Geoffrey 
Broadbent, Richard Bunt and Charles 
Jencks, editors. (Wiley, $52.50.) 
Semiotics (also called semiotic, semiosis 
and semiology, although the last named 
term has lost favor because it is a syno- 
nym for symptomology in human and 
veterinary medicine) is the study of sign, 
that tangle of meaning a culture ascribes 
to its objects and activities. It is generally 
considered a form of linguistics—except 
by those semioticians who consider linguis- 
tics (and nearly everything else) a form 


of semiotics. Its foundations were laid in 
the early 1900s; but major development, 
nearly all of it European, did not begin 
until the late 1940s. As a relatively young 
discipline, it has been subject to varying 
interpretations, at best analogous to the 
Jungian-Freudian split in psychoanalysis 
(and at worst to the schism between Shiite 
and Sunni Moslems). This intellectual 
sectarianism has been in no way restric- 
tive. Over the last four decades, semiotics 
has become increasingly important in the 
analysis of nearly all areas of human 
artifact and interaction, from cinema to 
sociology. 

Because there are those who consider 
architecture the pinnacle of human activ- 
ity, it was perhaps inevitable that it too 
should become the focus of semiotic inter- 
pretation. (This branch of the discipline 
is sometimes referred to as “archisemiot- 
ics," a neologism whose ambiguous first 
syllable may indicate the importance 
attached to it by its followers.) Perhaps 
equally inevitable, most of the theoretical 
framework has been formed in Italy, 
where a restrictive economy has turned 
architects toward conceptual expression. 

Although this book is one of the first 
texts to present semiotics to an English- 
language readership, it is in no way an 
introduction to the field. Semiological the- 
ory can be—indeed, most often is—singu- 

continued on page 109 
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larly complex, and this complexity is 
heightened by factionalism and insistence 
on liturgical purity. 

The editors provide some introductory 
material, but this serves mainly to explain 
the selection and organization of materials. 
Readers who are well grounded in semiotic 
theory may profitably read the book in 
any order—including that suggested by 
the editors. For readers who have little 
background in semiotics beyond that sup- 
plied by intuition and common sense, a 
glossary and an introductory overview (as 
well as better editing of variant and aber- 
rant spelling) would have been helpful. 
Also helpful for semiotic neophytes would 
have been a restructuring of the collec- 
tion, so that readers could progress from 
relatively simple explications, in terms of 
vocabulary, style and content, and deal 
with the general theories before turning to 
those papers treating their application to 
architecture. 

Archisemiotics is, in many ways, a kind 
of architectural criticism, an approach 
directed not to esthetic judgment, nor to 
function (one author refers to “such physi- 
cal banalities [sic!] as building construc- 
tion, user comfort, convenience"), but to 
perception. The emphasis is placed on 
message, particularly on the sign-symbol- 
artifact that conveys it. Evaluating the 
message is a complicated process, since 
it may be a message intentionally sent by 
the architect and clearly received by the 
viewer, one unconsciously transmitted but 
clearly received, or any of the permuta- 
tions thereof. 

In addition, semioticians insist that the 
message be evaluated within the system 
formed by the immediate culture, and not 
from an historical or stylistic point of view 
except insofar as these are integrated in 
the popular culture. Readers impatient 
with intellectual gymnastics may dismiss 
a good bit of this as fitting the old wine of 
common sense into a strangely theoretical 
new bottle. This may be especially so in 
that a good many of the articles in this 
collection are devoted to criticizing the 
terms other semioticians have used to de- 
scribe phenomena. Still other articles 
appear to seek an architectural quark, 
some structural element comparable to 
the word in oral and written language. 

In addition, most of the papers confine 
themselves to describing built architec- 
ture. A few of the authors do wrestle with 
the problem of expanding semiotic analy- 
sis to unbuilt, or yet-to-be-built, architec- 
ture; but almost none seems willing to 
abdicate architectural vision to the amor- 
phous expectations that will dominate 
future users. (Le Corbusier's work is a 
good example of architecture whose “mes- 
sage" has been rejected by its users and 
reworked until it “says” what they want it 
to say.) continued on page 111 
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Signs, Symbols and Architecture is not 
for the casual reader. It requires effort to 
assimilate the sometimes contradictory 
information, to absorb the vocabulary 
and to internalize the theories. The re- 
wards are not immediate, nor concrete, 
but they are potentially great. The editors 
have provided a cross section of views 
that enrich—through either acceptance or 
rejection—our own perceptions of signs, 
and to give us a critical base from which 
to decipher their multiple meanings. Reed 
Benhamou, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Creative Arts, Purdue University 


National Parks: Conservation or Cos- 
metics? Ann and Malcolm MacEwen. 
(London: Allen & Unwin.) 

This examination of the British system 
of national parks, which are now under- 
going an agonizing appraisal of their short 
history of barely 35 years, contains much 
that is relevant to the quite different Amer- 
ican system. The MacEwens note com- 
mon origins in such figures as George 
Perkins Marsh, William Wordsworth, 
Frederick Law Olmsted— not to go on to 
Jefferson, Emerson and others. In more 
contemporary terms, they discuss conflicts 
between conservation, recreation and the 
preservation of natural and cultural 
beauty. Increasingly, the implicit question 
that is embraced by such decisions of the 
Reagan Administration as the liquidation 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, or 
the decision to concentrate available 
resources on maintaining existing parks 
rather than enlarging the system, is 
whether a similar reappraisal is not taking 
place in this country. The lack of any 
comparable comprehensive work on the 
American national parks makes the Mac- 
Ewens' work of special value to American 
readers. Frederick Gutheim, Hon. AIA, 
Washington, D.C. 


Earth Sheltered Community Design: 
Energy-Efficient Residential Development. 
Raymond Sterling, John Carmody and 
Gail Elnicky. (Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
$14.95.) 

Not too many years ago, earth sheltered 
housing was considered an architectural 
curiosity. Perhaps it still is to many archi- 
tects. This energy-efficient form of hous- 
ing, however, is now becoming more 
accepted by the design community as evi- 
denced by greater involvement in earth 
sheltering by prominent architects and 
engineers. Estimates range up to 5,000 
dwelling-units completed in the earth 
sheltered mode. In 1978, the Underground 
Space Center of the University of Minne- 
sota published the best-selling book Earth 
Sheltered Housing Design. Is it not now 
time for the next step, the examination of 
the urban design issues related to earth 

continued on page 113 
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sheltering at the community scale? The 
legislative commission on Minnesota 
resources, which funded the research for 
this book, and the publisher, Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, say yes. The same market that 
enthusiastically received the housing book 
will now react to the community design 
publication. But is it the same market? 

The housing book appealed to energy- 
conscious do-it-yourselfers and a broad 
spectrum of design professionals. The 
community design volume may appeal to 
a considerably narrower market consist- 
ing of city planners and a few developers. 
This would be a shame for, as the authors 
point out, 70 percent of the energy used 
by a suburban family goes into transpor- 
tation and other urban scale consumption. 
This means that urban design factors such 
as density, transportation, land use pat- 
terns and utilities can potentially have a 
greater impact on reducing family energy 
use than the traditional focus on the house 
itself. The irony is that these 5,000 
earth sheltered dwellings already built 
are, with few exceptions, located in the 
most wasteful forms of urban sprawl. If 
this book sells and is read, there is new 
hope for energy efficiency at the commu- 
nity scale above or below the surface 
of the earth. 

The authors have focused the commu- 
nity design analysis on topography par- 
ticularly suited to earth sheltered housing. 
They observe, “At the scale of a larger 
development, the main benefits associated 
with earth sheltered buildings are the abil- 
ity to use marginal, steeply sloping land 
that is unsuitable for conventional devel- 
opment and, in some cases, the ability 
to increase densities while providing a 
greener, more natural environment." It is 
fortunate for the reader that the analysis 
can be applied equally well to less difficult 
terrain for conventional housing. 

The urban design issues are discussed 
in the context of a case study of 143 acres 
of county parkland in central Minnesota 
just south of the Minneapolis/St. Paul 
metropolitan area. Using the overlay tech- 
nique, the site is analyzed for general 
topography; percent slope; vegetation; 
suitability for housing, roads, sewer sys- 
tems and agricultural and recreation; solar 
orientation; slope exposure; solar radia- 
tion absorption; shadows; wind patterns, 
and thermal effects. The explanation of 
the overlay technique in the case study is 
accomplished with great skill. The book 
concludes with a presentation of 10 exam- 
ples of projects that illustrate more or 
less the principles of energy-efficient site 
planning using earth sheltered buildings. 

Chapters of the book are titled: Tradi- 
tional Planning Issues; Energy-Related 
Planning Issues; Roads and Utilities; 
Types of Energy-Efficient Housing; Site 

continued on page 114 
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Design for Energy-Efficient Housing; 
Design Study for Prototypical Site, and 
Case Studies. In all, there are 263 pages, 
including 14 pages of bibliography and 
index. 

'The book's subtitle, Energy-Efficient 
Residential Development, could easily 
have been the leading title. For this reason, 
it is recommended as a highly readable, 
well illustrated book for both under- 
grounders and surface folks who are inter- 
ested in energy-efficient, environmentally 
sound residential community design. 
Michael B. Barker, AICP, Administrator, 
Design, ALA Headquarters 


The Imperial Ming Tombs. Ann Paludan. 
( Yale University Press, $35.) 

The increasing number of American 
architects who have visited China will 
testify to the moving experience of the 
Valley of the Ming Tombs. More than 
the design of the Imperial Palace, the 
stirring historical presence of the Great 
Wall, or the mystical spatial character of 
the Temple of Heaven, the Ming tombs 
offer something else. In this quiet shel- 
tered valley we stand in a geographical 
presence; here one finds a strange blend- 
ing of ancient and modern China, of art 
and agriculture. And in the processional 
architecture of the Spirit Road, with its 


parade of animals and human figures and 
the tombs themselves, we find something 
that is unmatched elsewhere. 

Mrs. Paludan has written an excellent 
guide to these subjective values, and her 
book can be confidently recommended 
above any other available source to the 
prospective visitor. The architect reader 
will appreciate its plans, detailed photo- 
graphs and attention to drainage, roof 
structure and other technical aspects. The 
archeological rundown eliminates the need 
to consult other more detailed and spe- 
cialized sources. The author's dry and 
occasionally witty prose perfectly ex- 
presses her semiprofessional status. ( The 
book was generated by the exceptional 
opportunities afforded by her husband's 
tour at Peking when he was Denmark's 
ambassador from 1972 to 1976.) 

As art, more can probably be said for 
the Han dynasty, but as history the Ming 
are more important. It was the Ming, 
after all, who established the unified na- 
tion that has descended to our time, and 
to that is probably due the attention that 
modern China has given its monuments 
and their popularity with the Chinese peo- 
ple. But is there a better illustration of 
feng shui—the geomancy that dictates 
the choice of site, orientation, building 
height and layout? Does one need more 
than this to show such characteristics of 


Chinese architecture as roof structure, or 
lacquer and gold decoration, or of great 
sculpture integrally related to architec- 
ture? Of gardens and landscapes creating 
total settings? Certainly, here is one of 
the world's great urban design themes. 
Fortunately, it has found an excellent in- 
terpreter, one who well extends the ap- 
preciation given by Andrew Boyd in his 
1962 account of Chinese Architecture 
and Town Planning, 1500 BC-AD 1911, 
a work that grows steadily in one's esti- 
mation. Frederick Gutheim, Hon. AIA, 
Washington, D.C. 


A Guide to Chicago's Historic Suburbs on 
Wheels & on Foot. Ira J. Bach, assisted 
by Susan Wolfson, with photographs by 
Harold A. Nelson. (Swallow Press, Ohio 
University Press, $29.95 hardbound, 
$16.95 paperbound.) 

It would take months to visit and study 
the remarkable architectural heritage that 
is evidenced in the suburbs of Chicago. 
This comprehensive book will serve ad- 
mirably, however, to start the student of 
the roots of Chicago architecture on his 
way. The book covers about 850 19th 
century buildings considered historically 
and architecturally significant. There are 
35 walking tours, each designed to lead 
from one building to another in each of 

continued on page 116 
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the 35 places. Arranged by county and 
then town, the book provides the location 
and date and a brief history of each struc- 
ture. For many of the buildings there are 
brief discussions of style and architect; 
when appropriate, information is pro- 
vided as to whether a building is on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

'The book, which discusses the build- 
ings in Lake, McHenry, Kane, DuPage, 
Will and Cook counties, contains 42 maps 
for tours on foot and by automobile. Its 
more than 100 photographs, made for the 
book, are by Harold A. Nelson, AIA. Ira 
Bach, an architect and city planner, is 
author of Chicago on Foot and Chicago's 
Famous Buildings; Susan Wolfson is a 
Chicago freelance writer. This readable 
guide is complemented by a commendable 
introduction on the region's architectural 
styles by Carroll William Westfall, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago Circle. 


American Stables: An Architectural Tour. 
Julius Trousdale Sadler Jr. and Jacquelin 
D.J. Sadler. (New York Graphic Society, 
published by Little, Brown & Co., $29.95.) 
Stable buildings abound in this coun- 
try, say Mr. and Mrs. Sadler, and there is 
inherently something most attractive about 
them. “Large or small, elegant or block- 
ish, historic or contemporary, built for 
the ages or prefabricated for instant re- 
location, abandoned, adapted, or in active 
service, they are informed by a common 
charm." Just as American houses reflect 
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a diversity of architectural styles, geo- 
graphical and local influences and incomes 
of owners, so do stable buildings. And yet 
such structures have received scant atten- 
tion as interpreters of our architectural 
and social history. The Sadlers make a 
noteworthy contribution in this book, 
which will delight the architectural and 
social historian and the average reader 

as well. 

The book, handsomely illustrated with 
drawings, plans and photographs, tours 
the stables and carriage houses across 
America. It all begins with a look at our 
“goodly heritage," as European stable 
buildings of the past are described as well 
as the early structures in this country. 
Designed by such notables as Thomas 
Jefferson, Charles Bulfinch and Richard 
Morris Hunt, these buildings reflect our 
past. 

Among the buildings mentioned is the 
carriage house, built to the designs of 
Dr. William Thornton in 1798, which 
once graced the property of the American 
Institute of Architects behind the Octagon. 

The Sadlers tell us that it “soon may be 
too late to look" at many of the other 
remarkable structures that dot the coun- 
tryside, for very few have survived in their 
original form. But they point as well to 
the new buildings that have been erected 
"to supply the demand for functional, 
seemly stables and covered riding areas 
at a reasonable cost." Although many of 
them are both attractive and workmanlike, 
there is also the "inevitable uniformity 
inherent in mass production and design." 


New Techniques of Architectural Rendering. Second edition. Helmut Jacoby. (Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, $14.95.) Ithas been a decade since the first edition of this book was 
published. Both old and new editions are collections of architectural drawings by 
world-renowned architects. Jacoby, who is a master himself at architectural render- 
ing, says that each drawing “reflects the style and approach to particular architectural 
problems that are unique to each architect." The renderings are arranged according 
to the medium of execution. Shown above is Robert Venturi's freehand sketch in 


pencil of the city hall in North Canton, Ohio. 
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The book’s final chapter titled “Chil- 
dren of Invention” concerns the adaptive 
use of old stabling buildings. They have 
been converted into restaurants, resi- 
dences, shops, dormitories, classrooms, 
offices, galleries, museums, theaters and 
“at least one chapel, and even a gymna- 
sium.” The authors say that “there is no 
reason to think that all options are ex- 
hausted” in the adaptive use of these 
exceptional structures. 


The Architecture of the United States. 

G. E. Kidder Smith, FAIA, in association 
with the Museum of Modern Art. (An- 
chor Press/Doubleday, 3 volumes, $29.95 
hardbound, $14.95 paperbound, each. ) 

G. E. Kidder Smith undoubtedly gained 
a great deal of information for these vol- 
umes when he prepared his noteworthy 
A Pictorial History of Architecture in 
America. There are three volumes in this 
new work, the first devoted to New Eng- 
land and the Mid-Atlantic states, the sec- 
ond to the South and Midwest and the 
third to the Plains states and Far West. 
The three volumes constitute an illus- 
trated guide to notable buildings in this 
country that are open to the public. The 
volumes are liberally illustrated with pho- 
tographs and maps. 

Entries for individual buildings give 
date, location, name of architect, a brief 
description of the structure and hours of 
opening to the public. Nearly every entry 
is illustrated with a black and white 
photograph. 

The value of the volumes is increased 
by introductions to various regions: Fred- 
erick D. Nichols (the South), Frederick 
Koeper (the Midwest), Albert Bush- 
Brown (New England and the Middle 
Atlantic) and David Gebhard (the Plains 
and Far West). 


A Guide to the Federal Government for 
Design and Building Professionals. John 
P. Eberhard with Peter H. Smeallie, in 
association with Thomas Vonier Asso- 
ciates, Inc. (National Center for Archi- 
tecture and Urbanism, 2000 P St. N.W., 
Suite 413, Washington, D.C. 20036, 
$9.95.) 

This helpful booklet will lead the user 
through the ins and outs of the federal gov- 
ernment. Its beginning pages tell how the 
government is organized and give a brief 
description of the functions of the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial branches. An 
overview of departments and selected 
agencies follows, with organizational 
charts supplied to simplify matters. As 
John P. Eberhard, FAIA, says, emphasis 
is placed on the parts of each department 
that affect the building industry. In the 
appendices are listings of construction 
organizations, national labor unions and 
employee associations, foreign embassies 

continued on page 118 
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Admiral's Row Condominiums, Hilton Head, S.C. 
De : Columbia Management Corporation 
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Fighting fire with flair. 


Class 1 rated siding and panel- 
ing can be easy-to-install, 
durable, economical and 
stylishly beautiful. All at the 
same time. We know. We're 
Masonite Corporation and we 
make a full line of asbestos-free 
and salt-free hardboard 
sidings and paneling that 
beat altemative materials by 
a mile. Masonite® brand 
Flame Test® panel and lap 
sidings are primed and ready 
to paint or stain. Masonite® 
brand Hame Test® interior 
paneling is available in many 
colors, grain patterns and 
textures. Both add lasting 
beauty to any commercial, 
institutional or multi-family 
project. But the best thing is 
that Masonite® brand Flame 
Test® siding and paneling is 
available when you need it. 
The Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc.© Hre Resistance Directory 
includes our Design Numbers 
U026, U324, U325, U323, U322, 
U422, and U421. Write for 
complete details. (Please note: 
display at top right comer is a 
sampling of Fame Test® 
interior paneling.) 


flame 
e test 


MASONITE 


CORPORATION 


Dept. NBD-AIA-4 
P.O. Box 1048, Laurel, MS 39440 


Circle 64 on information card 


Masonite and Flame Test are registered trademarks 
of Masonite Corporation 


Books from page 116 

and research libraries in the District of Co- 
lumbia area. Addresses are given and tele- 
phone numbers, including area codes, but 
postal zip numbers are not provided. Per- 
haps this is because the booklet, small 
enough to tuck into a coat pocket, is 
intended for use when one comes to the 
nation's capital on business with the 
government. 


American Shelter: An Illustrated Encyclo- 
pedia of the American Home. Lester 
Walker. (Overlook Press, $27.95.) 

From the earth lodge of the prairies 
and the Northwest, which first occurred in 
New Mexico and Arizona about 300 A.D., 
to the concept of how houses may be built 
in space in the year 2000, this book chron- 


ologically traces the development of the 
American house. There are the pueblo, 
log cabin, Dutch colonial, saltbox, planta- 
tion colonial, Greek revival, steamboat 
Gothic, Queen Anne, mobile home, Cali- 
fornia ranch—and many, many more 
architectural styles. There are brief com- 
ments about each style, but, as the title 
indicates, this is an “illustrated encyclo- 
pedia," and the handsome line drawings 
show the various configurations, with 
cryptic information about windows, chim- 
neys, floor plans, construction materials 
and so on. As the publisher says, this is 

a source book that speaks “to the what, 
how, when and where (and even who) of 
the American tradition, in its continuity 
with European models and its New World 
departures.” 


What you need to keep cool. 


Throughout the continental USA, companies with multiple locations depend 

on SureAir to keep their climate control systems working at peak efficiency. And to 
monitor their energy costs. SureAir provides centrally 
controlled, centrally invoiced maintenance and energy 
management services for over 90 corporate clients with 
over 15,000 locations. Our dedicated computer and 
our dedicated people are available 24 hours a day to 
serve you and your clients. Efficiently. Economically. 


Anywhere. 


MT 291 Broadway, New York, NY 10007 (212) 962-3500 -` 
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Circle 65 on information card 


Lester Walker, who is associated with 
the New York City architectural firm of 
Studio Works, is author of Housebuilding 
for Children and coauthor of Designing 
Houses. 


English Historic Carpentry. Cecil A. He- 
witt. (London: Phillimore; distributed in 
this country by Rowman & Littlefield, 81 
Adams Drive, Totowa, N.J. 07512, $40.) 

"Immediately ridiculous," says Cecil 
A. Hewitt, is the widely held view that 
carpenters of historic timber buildings 
had at their disposal the range of timber 
joints that are now known—that there is 
"no history of development toward per- 
fection." This book, which will be of in- 
terest primarily to the architectural his- 
torian, follows a historical sequence in its 
tracing of the history of carpentry in Eng- 
land from the Anglo-Saxon period down 
to 1890. Hewitt gives many examples of 
timber buildings, showing how the struc- 
tures were assembled and how joints were 
used, thereby making the buildings “as 
datable as ceramics." The scholarly text is 
complemented by Hewitt's own handsome 
drawings. 


Systematic Construction Inspection. 
Ralph W. Liebling. (Wiley, $24.50.) 

Liebling, building commissioner for 
Hamilton County, Ohio, and a contribut- 
ing editor to AIA's Handbook of Profes- 
sional Practice, calls upon the inspection 
system in construction to *demand the 
most from every element of the imperfect 
construction process." In separate chap- 
ters, he outlines the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the design professional, the con- 
struction manager, the contractor, the 
subcontractor, the owner and the building 
inspector. He also supplies a set of docu- 
ments used by Hamilton County's build- 
ing department, and they reveal the job 
history of a project from application for a 
building permit to the certificate of occu- 
pancy and use. Liebling is greatly con- 
cerned about the public safety, and his 
book, if read by all involved in construc- 
tion, should prove to alleviate some of the 
problems. 


The Design and Building Industry's 
Publicity Directory. Edited by Barbara 
Welanetz. (Lord & Welenetz Inc. and 
A/E Marketing Journal, $96, $76 pre- 
paid.) 

This directory describes the editorial 
requirements of more than 350 national 
magazines and journals and lists individ- 
uals to contact, addresses, readership, edi- 
torial format, deadlines and submission 
requirements. The companion Awards 
Directory ($48, $38 prepaid) describes 
more than 300 national awards, noting 
purpose, jury criteria and makeup, type of 
recognition and sponsor to contact for 
more information. O 


ANOTHER TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE FROM SHARP. 


THE AMAZING 
POCKET COMPUTER. 
IN LIVING COLOR. 


Sharps new PC-1500 may look like a programmable calculator but it's really a com- 
puter, small enough to fit in your pocket. A computer with specifications that, not long 
ago, would have been exciting in a considerably larger personal computer. 

The PC-1500 has 2.6K bytes of RAM, expandable by means of plug-in modules 
to either 6.6K or 10.6K. 

Ithas 16K bytes of ROM, which provides a version of Extended BASIC that handles 
two-dimensional arrays, program chaining and other advanced features. 

Then theres our optional, incredible, pocket-sized, four-color LEAT 
printer. It prints out computer-generated curves, graphs, pie charts, draw-MESENEE 
ings, just about anything, in red, green, black and blue and nine select- di 
able character sizes. 

"That's in addition to the built-in liquid crystal display 
(7x156 dot) which can show almost anything, including game 
symbols, bar charts and so on. 

And there's a dual audio-cassette interface for loading 
and saving programs. 

The amazing Sharp PC-1500. It has so much 
capacity for such a small size that the definition of a 
personal computer may now have to be changed to 
a computer you can keep on your person. 

See the Sharp PC-1500 perform, in living 
color, at your local retailer. > 
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| Furnishings 


As resources for design and objects of design. 


By Stanley Abercrombie, AIA 


The tapestry designs of Jan Yoors, who died in 1977, are still 
being executed by his family and associates. The one shown 
here (1), designed by Yoors in 1974, is “Written in the Fire" 
and is seven feet six inches high, 24 feet wide. Other designs in 
the collection are as small as seven feet square. Information is 
available from the Yoors studio, 108 Waverly Place, New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 

Designed by A. Conti for Candle of Milan is the pendant 
lamp model A552 (2). Its shade is of opal acrylic, and it holds 
a 100 watt incandescent lamp. 

From R-Way Furniture Co., Sheboygan, is the number 147 
stacking side chair (3), available in natural or walnut finishes. 
Chair seats and backs are upholstered, and there are optional 
ganging devices and a hand cart for moving stacked chairs. 

“Vertice” is a new line of executive office furniture designed 
by architect Jacopo Gardella for Gruppo Industriale Busnelli of 
Milan, with technical assistance from Centro Studi & Ricerche 
Busnelli. There are parts of both wood laminate and solid wood, 
and finishes include white Italian walnut, Tanganyka walnut 
and wild cherry. The bookcase unit shown here (4) has glass 
shelves spanning between the vertical wood elements. 
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From Artifort of Maastricht, the Netherlands, is the Lagos seat- 
ing series (1). Designed by Nel Verschuuren of Kho Liang Ie 
Associates, Amsterdam, it is named for the new international air- 
port at Lagos, where many of the seats have been installed. The 
seating shell is of perforated steel plate, and the supports of cast 
aluminum. The shell can also be upholstered and padded, with 
fabric either stapled on or fastened with velcro strips. Standard 
finishes are black, white, red and brown, but custom colors are 
possible for large orders. Matching table units are also available. 

The Saddler's Chair, designed in 1978 by Tito Agnoli (2), is 
now available in the U.S. through ICF Inc. There are sled base, 
armless and arm chair versions, all in handsome saddle leather 
over steel frames. Leather colors are black, dark or light brown, 
burnt sienna, terra cotta or natural. 

The Monet lamps designed by Vico Magistretti are part of the 
O-Luce Italia collection, Milan. In addition to the table version 
shown (3), there are floor lamp and pendant variations. 

John F. Saladino's Demilune line for Dunbar (4) includes a 
dining or conference table in either 84-inch or 91-inch lengths, 
chests and credenzas. With the addition of a pencil drawer, of 
drawer units suspended from the top, or of storage units on 
casters, the table can be converted to an executive desk. Top 
surfaces are of Dunbar patent metal in silver, slate or black 
finishes; convex drawer units have a lacquer finish, and pedestal 
bases are of ash. 

Another product from the Netherlands firm Artifort is the 
020 chair (5), its two parts of pressed beechwood interlocked 
around a central rod. A matching table is also available, and 
chairs and table can be lacquered or with a white beech finish, 
as shown here. O 
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Practice from page 60 

between the box beams and supporting 
rods should have been designed to handle 
40,700 pounds combined dead and live 
load. Further, because of the code's mar- 
gin of safety for steel components, con- 
nections designed to this capacity would 
be expected to have an ultimate capacity 
of at least 68,000 pounds, NBS said. 

This compares with NBS’ structural and 
materials tests on parts of the walkways 
and on fabricated replicas that determined 
the ultimate capacity of each box beam 
connection as built to be 18,600 pounds. 
The maximum load on any of the six con- 
nections at the time of the collapse was 
21,400 pounds, NBS concludes. 

Failure could have begun at any of the 
fourth floor connections, researchers de- 
termined, and progressive failure was 
assured after the failure-induced load was 
distributed to the other connections. NBS 
did identify the connection at the middle 
fourth floor box beam on the side away 
from the entrance as the most likely to 
have failed first. 

The walkway suspensions were not 
built as specified in the contract drawings, 
and NBS said this was a key factor in the 
collapse. As originally approved by the 
Kansas City codes administration office, 
the walkways were to be suspended from 
a set of six hanger rods that would pass 
through the fourth floor beams and on 
through the second floor beams. Each 
beam would have thus transferred its own 
load directly into the hanger rods. 

The modification to the "interrupted" 
hanger rod scheme placed a double bur- 
den on the fourth floor connections, NBS 
reported. Researchers concluded that the 
original connection detail would not have 
satisfied the city codes but that the origi- 
nal connections would have had the 
capacity to resist the 21,400-pound esti- 
mated loads at the time of collapse. 

The report exonerated walkway com- 
ponents, including the welds, nuts and 
washers, steel channels comprising the 
box beams and hanger rods. “Neither the 
quality of workmanship nor the materials 
used in the walkway system played a sig- 
nificant role in initiating the collapse," 
according to NBS. 

The investigation was initiated by 
Kansas City Mayor Richard Berkely and 
headed by Edward O. Pfrang, a structural 
engineer and chief of the NBS structures 
division. NBS has no subpoena power and 
relied on the cooperation of the parties 
involved. Among the documents obtained 
were a set of project specifications pre- 
pared by the architect, architectural and 
structural drawings, shop drawings detail- 
ing the walkway structural system, daily 
logs and inspection reports and photo- 
graphs and videotapes made before and 
after the collapse. 

Architect for the hotel was Patty Berke- 
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bile Nelson Duncan Monroe Lefebvre 
(PBNDML ) a consortium formed by 
several Kansas City firms. Gillum-Colaco 
of St. Louis was structural engineer; 
Havens Steel Co., Kansas City, was steel 
fabricator for the walkway components. 
From field observations and measure- 
ments, NBS determined that the structure 
was built as specified. Shop drawings for 
the walkways as built bear stamps indi- 
cating review by the contractor, structural 
engineer and architect. 

A release issued by lawyers for the 
architect states that PBNDML “did not 
design the structural aspects of the Hyatt 
skywalks nor design any other structural 
component of the Hyatt," “did not per- 
form structural testing services on the 
Hyatt" and “did not perform structural 
inspection services. . . . The architect re- 
views shop drawings prepared by the steel 
fabricator but they are reviewed and ap- 
proved by the architect only as structural 
details and configurations may affect func- 
tion, utility, esthetics or any other archi- 
tectural consideration. The approval of 
all structural design and details, including 
shop drawings, for structural integrity and 
structural accuracy was the responsibility 
of the structural engineer." 

Said Jack Gillum, president of Gillum- 
Colaco: “The connection shown on our 
drawing is conceptional in nature, showing 
the relationships of frame members and 
the feasibility method to make the con- 
nection. This connection was not com- 
pletely detailed or designed because under 
current customs and practices of the in- 
dustry and because of past dealings with 
the fabricator, the engineering, design and 
detailing of connections was left to him. 
This firm did not order, request, design or 
approve the connection detail that failed." 
Gillum-Colaco has also disputed NBS' 
finding that the original structural design 
failed to comply with the Kansas City 
building code. 

Inquiries made to Havens Steel Co. 
were referred to an attorney, who failed 
to return a call. But according to an Asso- 
ciated Press report, documents filed in 
court by lawyers for Havens contend that 
the change in the suspension design was 
ordered by Gillum-Colaco after Havens 
sought clarification of the design received 
from PBNDML and Gillum-Colaco. The 
original design had not detailed how the 
second floor walkway was to be suspended, 
say the documents. 

Subsequent to the collapse, a third 
walkway at the third floor level was torn 
down, the atrium lobby was redesigned 
by Edward Larrabee Barnes Associates 
and the hotel was reopened on Oct. 1. 
Crown Center Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion is owner of the hotel, which is oper- 
ated by the Hyatt chain. The collapse has 
given rise to more than 130 lawsuits seek- 
ing over $3 billion. 


Luckman Honored for Service 


Charles Luckman, FAIA, has been se- 
lected by the American Management 
Associations and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers to receive the 1981 
Henry Laurence Gantt medal for “distin- 
guished achievement of management as 

a service to the community." Luckman, 
the 47th recipient of the award, is the first 
architect to be honored. 

Before starting his Los Angeles firm, 
the Luckman Partnership, in 1950, Luck- 
man spent 18 years in a career in business, 
becoming president of Lever Brothers at 
age 37. He has served as an adviser on the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council and as 
a member of the board of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation , Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Luckman was recognized for “his total 
career—as architect, executive, commu- 
nity leader and educator—an individual 
who has made a genuine contribution to 
management and mankind." 

Previous winners include Thornton 
Bradshaw of RCA, David Packard of 
Hewlett-Packard and Willard R. Rockwell 
Jr. of Rockwell International. 


Wachsmann Works Indexed 


The project works of Konrad Wachsmann, 
innovator in the art of industrialized build- 
ing, have been organized and indexed by 
Robertson Ward Jr., FAIA, under a grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts. The original drawings will be avail- 
able to researchers at the Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, Calif.; and the Smith- 
sonian Institution is to make microfilm 
sets available at regional centers of its 
Archives of American Art. 

Wachsmann, who died in November 
1980, was born and educated in Germany 
and practiced there until fleeing from the 
Nazis in 1932. He came to the U.S. in 1941 
and during that decade collaborated with 
Walter Gropius in the General Panel Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of prefabricated 
housing elements that he and Gropius 
designed. In the 50s and early '60s, he 
headed the department of advanced build- 
ing research at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, and he founded the Building 
Institute for graduate studies at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1964. 

The Wachsmann collection contains 
more than 2,500 drawings—including 
nearly 900 from the General Panel pro- 
ject alone—from 117 projects. It is sup- 
plemented by extensive photographic 
documentation. 

More information on the details of the 
Wachsmann archives on microfilm is 
available from Alan Jutzi, Assistant Cura- 
tor of Rare Books, Huntington Library, 
San Marino, Calif. 91108. 

News continued on page 128 


You don't need wings on your wing tips. Or vitamin 
the water cooler. What you do need is MASTERSPEC*2 

Available in both an Arch/Struc/Civil edition and a Mech/ 。 
Elec edition, this extraordinarily adaptable system can cut 
your firm's specification time in half. 

It contains hundreds of sections of comprehensive infor- 
mation on everything from formwork to finish hardware. It 

<es decisions easier by 
And since it's updated quarterly, you're always current on the 
latest technology and standards. 

With MASTERSPEC 2, you reduce raw research and 
cut-and-paste confusion. You eliminate costly duplication and 
overlaps. You avoid problems with contractors' substitutions, 
improve your legal liability position; and protect your profes- 
sional reputation. 

Unlike other systems, MASTERSPEC 2 offers diskettes 
that are compatible with virtuall type of text automa- 
tion. Andat just $475, the Arch/Struc/Civil Basic Version could 
pay for itself the very first time you use it. 

Why not fill out our coupon and subscribe today. Or 
call Leonard Bain (AIA) toll-free at 800/424-5080 for more 


naming products and manufacturers. 
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| Address 
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O Iwantto o to MASTERSPEC 2. En- 
closed is a check for $475, payable to PSAE D; 
AIA/SC, to cover the Arch/Struc/Civil Basic 
Version. I'm also interested in information on 
O Short Language Version 口 Narrowscope 
Version [O Diskettes, 

C] Tm interested but not ready to subscribe. Please 
send mea brochure on MASTERSPEC2. — — 


Title B 


rm Number of employees 
Phone number 
ty State 


f» MASTERSPEC 2 


ailto: PSAE Div, AIA/SC, 1735 New York Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20006 
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New Business 


Starts Here 


= “Energy in Architecture” O No. 8106C: Kiawah Island, S.C. Please complete this form and return 
——— Workshops July 8-9 ($150) Techniques it with your payment to: 
O No. 6302C: New York City AIA Accounting/ Energy 
bln es Practice The American Institute of Architects 
EE O No. 2105C: Lake Tahoe, Nev. 1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
O No. 3105C: Omaha, Neb. July 14-15 ($150) Techniques Washington, D.C. 20006 
May 7-8 ($165) Techniques. O No. 7106C: Atlantic City, N.J. 
O No. 7203C: Columbus, Ohio July 28-29 ($150) Techniques A registration form is required for each 
May 7-8 ($288) Process O No. 1113C: Monterey, Calif. registrant. This form may be duplicated. 
O No. 5106C: Miami, Fla. August 5-6 ($150) Techniques 
May 7-8 ($180) Techniques O No. 3204C: Omaha, Neb. ROT OMe tae Only 
O No. 1202C: Boise, Idaho August 6-7 ($290) Process 
May 14-15 ($295) Process O No. 6108C: Hyannis, Mass. Amount Recelved 
O No. 1109C: San Diego, Calif. August 12-13 ($150) Techniques 
May 14-15 ($170) Techniques O No. 3107C: Lake Geneva, Wis. 
O No. 1110C: Los Angeles, Calif. August 19-20 ($150) Techniques 
May 18-19 ($175) Techniques Please register me for workshop CJ Iam enclosing $3.00 to cover shipping and 
O No. 1111C: Anaheim, Calif. No: handling. Please send my workbook in 
May 21-22 ($175) Techniques (Indicate your preference by placing an "X" in BK advance. 
C] No. 8302C: Richmond, Va. トー CJ Please send additional information on the 
June 25-26 ($295) Practice odin ial iia lanai workshop(s) I have checked. Thank you. 
Name Area Code/Telephone Number 
Firm/Institution/Organization 
Address City State Zip 
Check one AIA Member, FAIA; Associate Member; Chapter Professional Affiliate ASC/AIA; Other, 
(AIA Chapter), 
Pee eas T AM c Account No. 576-990-080 
PRINT NAME (Please repeat from above) TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ ___E Account No. 
Mycheckfor5____ .— | isenclosed Please charge the workshop fee to: Expiration Date 
(Please be sure that the amount is correct: (check one): C] American Express 
fees may vary). O MasterCard O Visa (Signature) 


There’s business to be had and Choose the Workshop That's Right a range of insights into how energy- 
money to be made these days in for You. aware design professionals like 
energy-conscious design... if you Techniques: Start here if you want yourself have alternative solutions to 
know what you're doing. the fundamentals of the energy analy- the design problems. $275.00 

Why not make sure you're ready sis process. Life-cycle costing methods We'll supply the program, the work- 
to meet the challenge head-on? Just are introduced. $150.00 book, and the supplemental materials 
spend two days at one of the AIA's Process: Graphic analysis methods at a cost far below most non-AIA 
Energy in Architecture Workshops are introduced, and methods of cal- seminars and workshops. 
coming to your region soon. culating day-lighting are explored, as Plan ahead. Save time, save 

The AIA’s 3-level, 2-day work- you work through a design problem. money, save energy. Register Today. 
shops give you a comprehensive $275.00 
look at the issues affecting design Practice: As part of a team, you'll Brenda Henderson, Coordinator 
so you can build energy efficiency develop a design for a building based id dem rogi ance 
into every phase of your project, on your newly acquired techniques in 1735 New York Avenue, NW. 
from initial building and site analysis energy-efficient design. Team presen- Washington, D.C. 20006 
to final drawings. tations will be critiqued at the end of (202) 626-7353 
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Nine ways to get more clients 


and more commissions 


The greater your experience and expertise in various areas of architecture, 
the better your chances for more clients. And for more (and bigger) 


commissions. 


Any one of these proven McGraw-Hill books 


can help 
to open up profitable new opportunities for YO eRe 
KS! pps 


1. BOOKSTORE PLANNING 

AND DESIGN 

By Ken White. Even if you've had no prior 
experience with book merchandising, here are 
all the essentials you need to plan, build, or 
remodel bookstores of every size and type. 
You'll get full details on location, budgeting, 
scheduling, floor plans, lighting, graphics, 
theme-creation, color schemes, fixtures, mate- 
tials, and more from an architect who has 
designed over 1,000 bookstores himself. 208 
pp., 272 illus., $39.50 


2. HANDBOOK OF SPECIALTY 
ELEMENTS IN ARCHITECTURE 
Andrew Alpern, Editor in Chief. From 
materials and construction procedures to cost 
data, this easy-to-use reference assembles all 
the facts and know-how you need to suc- 
cessfully handle recreation and play areas... 
audiovisual facilities... interior art... exterior 
lighting . . . plants and trees . . . pools and foun- 
tains... signage... . accommodations for the 
handicapped... and much more. 484 pp., 772 
illus., $42.50 


3. SOLAR HEATING AND 

COOLING, 2/e 

Active and Passive Design 

By Jan F. Kreider and Frank Kreith. Not 
just a revision but more than 93% new, this 
timely second edition of the classic guide 
provides the latest methods for designing cost- 
effective solar heating and cooling systems. 
Along with basic principles and applications in 
the field, it covers legal and economic aspects of 
solar utilization and provides extensive data 
tables, maps, and building designs. 479 pp., 150 
illus., $29.95 


4. SUN PULSE il SOLAR 
SIMULATION 

No experience is necessary to use this 
fast, accurate program to predict the 
output of any active or passive solar 
heating system under just about any 
weather pattern in the U.S.! And you can 
do it right at your own desk with your 
TI-59 handheld programmable compu- 
ter. No costly time-sharing. No sending 
off for programs that are highly inaccu- 
rate, far too expensive, or both. Includes 
27 essential parameters, any of which 
you can model and change as you wish! 
Program manual, 3 magnetic cards, 
$125.00 


5. SOLAR ARCHITECTURE 

The Direct Gain Approach 

By Timothy E. Johnson. Add solar expertise 
to your design repertoire with this nuts-and- 
bolts guide to the most results-getting area of 
solar heating. A leading authority brings you 
right up to date on the newest technology. 
design methods, building materials, and 
money-saving options that don't sacrifice design 
integrity or client comfort. 224 pp., illus., $21.50 
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6. STRUCTURAL AND FOUNDATION 
FAILURES: A Casebook for 
Architects, Engineers, and Lawyers 
By Barry B. LePatner and Sidney M. 
Johnson. Written by an attorney and an engi- 
neer, this much-needed book lets you learn 
from the mistakes of 32 actual projects that 
became entangled in legal disputes. Each case 
illustrates a common technical failure, the legal 
and contractual principles involved, and how the 
problem could have been avoided in the first 
place. “No architectural office can afford to be 
without this book"—Frank W. Munzer, AIA, Presi- 
dent, The Eggers Group PC. 304 pp., 90 illus., 
$24.95 


7. NATURAL LANDSCAPING 

By John Diekelmann and Robert M. 
Schuster. Helping you to create beautiful land- 
scapes that are practically maintenance free, this 
unique volume presents an exciting, viable 
alternative to the traditional manicured lawn and 
garden. Learn how to use native plant species in 
natural plant communities, for residential, com- 
mercial, and public applications. Spells out 
every step from initial planning to firm establish- 
ment of the naturalized landscape. 264 pp., 320 
illus., $24.95 


At bookstores — or use this coupon for 


15-day FREE examination 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Box 400, Hightstown, NJ 08520 


Name 


: A 
Please send me the book(s) checked for 15 days on approval. At the end of that time, 
| will pay for the book(s) | keep, plus local tax, postage, and handling, and return any 
unwanted book(s) postpaid with no further obligation. 


LI White: BOOKSTORE PLANNING AND DESIGN (069851-1) $39.50 

[L Alpern: HANDBOOK OF SPECIALTY ELEMENTS IN ARCHITECTURE (001360-8) $42.50 
こ 」 Kreider & Kreith: SOLAR HEATING AND COOLING, 2/e (035486-3) $29.95 

[L SUN PULSE II SOLAR SIMULATION (065442-5) $125.00 

Li Johnson: SOLAR ARCHITECTURE (032598-7) $21.50 

L] LePatner & Johnson: STRUCTURAL AND FOUNDATION FAILURES (032584-7) $24.95 
[C Diekélmann & Schuster: NATURAL LANDSCAPING (016813-X) $24.95 

L Fitch: HISTORIC PRESERVATION (021121-3) $34.95 

-」 Schwoegler & McClintock: WEATHER AND ENERGY (055746-2) $22.50 


8. HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
Curatorial Management of the 

Built World 

By James M. Fitch. The idea of preserving 
our native built habitat has come into its own at 
last — offering big, new opportunities to archi- 
tects and designers. This comprehensive book 
spans the entire field — from the reasons for 
preserving, retrieving, and renovating structures 
and sites to the precise training needed to enter 
this fast-growing field at the professional level. A 
rich source for all who want to expand their 
practice to include adapting old structures, reno- 
vating historic buildings, reconstructing ancient 
artifacts, and inserting new construction in old 
districts. 448 pp., 454 illus., $34.95 


9. WEATHER AND ENERGY 

By Bruce Schwoegler and Michael 
McClintock. There are few architects today 
not concerned in some way with energy. This 
fascinating book describes an enormous, untap- 
ped, and virtually overlooked energy source — 
the weather! It tells you in plain language how 
the energy in meteorological phenomena can be 
practically utilized... how the weather machine 
Works ... how energy is generated, stored, and 
transferred... how to determine solar and wind 
energy potential for any location... how to tap 
ocean currents for energy... and more. 224 pp., 
illus., $22.50  . 
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Order subject to acceptance by McGraw-Hill. Offer good only in U.S 


Save Money! Pay in full with this order, plus local tax. and McGraw-Hill pays all regular postage 
and handling. Full refund privilege still applies. 
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DEATHS 


Louis L. Armet, Los Angcles 

John J. Balding, Passaic, N.J. 

Daniel Barnard, San Ratacl, Calif. 

Robert E. Blount, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. L. Dean, Lakeland, Fla. 

Marvin Fine, New York City 

C. R. Hiller, Santa Ana, Calif. 

L. L. Hunter, FAIA, Walnut Cicek, Calif. 

Fortuno F. Jerace, Pcntwater, Mich. 

Kenneth E, Koehler, Poulsbo, Wash 

Henry C. Newton, FATA, Falls Church, 

Va. 

John William Ogg, Denver 

F. Paolinelli, St. Louis 

W. Francis Parsons, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Edwin E. Penfield, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Robert J. Perry, Dallas 

Robert B. Price, FATA, ‘Tacoma, Wash. 

Carl H. Schwenkmeyer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

I. L. Spacek, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
BRIEFS 

Energy Case Studies Sought. 

‘Lhe U.S. Energy Departinent has issued a 

call for papers in connection with a work 

shop on designing and managing energy 

conscious commercial buildings, to be 

held July 19-20 in Denver. Preference 

will be given to actual projects and com 

mercial buildings, new and retiofit. Re 


King Faisal University 
Daminam, Saudi Arabia 


positions in the following specializations 
* Basic Architectural Design 
* Interior Design 


Applications are invited from qualified men and women tor faculty 


* Construction Documents & 
Professional Practice 
è Structure -— Conciete Design 


quested by May 10 is a one page abstract 
of appioxnnately 250 words. Send to 
Marianne McCarthy, MCC Associates, 
inc 8534 Second Avenue, Suite 400, 
Siiver Spring, Md. 20910. 


Scandinavian Tour. 

The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
uon is Sponsoring a preservation study 
cruise July 12-25 along the Scandinavian 
coastline. Ihe cruise will stop in 11 cities, 
including Copenhagen, Oslo, Trondheim 
and Houningsvaag. For more information, 
contact the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Architectural Film Library. 

]he libiary, located in New York City, is 
the first independent film and tape pro- 
duction and distribution center specifically 
set up to serve the international architec- 
tural community. Its first project will be a 
filin on Walter Gropius. Those interested 
in membership can contact the Architec- 
tural Film Library at Snibbes Inc., 77 
Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 


kducation Programs Abroad. 

‘The Parsons School of Design is sponsor- 
ing European study programs with em- 
phasis on the visual arts. The curriculum 
in Paiis includes studies in the history of 


architecture, interior design and European 
decorative arts. The history of Italian 
architecture and contemporary Italian de- 
sign will be examined in Rome, Florence 
and Venice. Contact Office of Special 
Programs, Parsons School of Design, 

66 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10011. 


Edward Barnes Honored. 

The Commission for Cultural Affairs of 
the City of New York has awarded Edward 
Larrabee Barnes, FAIA, the mayor's 
award of honor for arts and culture. 


University of California, Berkeley 
Reunion. 

The College of Environmental Design will 
hold its first annual reunion festivities on 
May 15 for graduates of the departments 
of architecture, city regional planning, 
landscape architecture and design. Con- 
tact Office of the Dean, 230 Wurster Hall, 
UCB, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 


Frank Lloyd Wright Microfilm Series. 
The Architectural History Foundation/ 
MIT Press has recorded three archival 
collections donated by Paul R. and Jean S. 
Hanna to Stanford University. The series 
includes sketches, drawings, blueprints 
and photographs of the Hanna house (see 
Nov. '81, page 64). Correspondence with 
continued on page 130 


1. CANADA —JASPER PARK LODGE 


THREE INTERNATIONAL 


HOSPITAL 


DESIGN SEMINARS 


May 3-5 1982 


* History of Architecture 

* Theory of Modern Architecture 

* Building Construction 
Concrete Technology 


Prerequisites: Higher degree in field of specialization (PhD or 
Masters Degree), teaching experience, research Academic 
status and salary are according to qualifications and teaching 
experience. 

Language of instruction is English. 

Interviews will be held in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

Benefits: Free furnished air-conditioned accommodations; 
Health services; local transport allowance, Substantial educa- 
tional allowance for up to 4 children; airfare to and from Saudi 
Arabia once a year for husband, wife and 2 children, 60 day paid 
annual leave. 

Salaries are highly competitive and negotiable 

Contracts are for one year and are renewable 

Send 3 copies of complete curriculum vitae stating preference of 
course and names, addresses and telephone numbers of three 


(3) references to: 
Dean 
College of Architecture and Planning 
King Faisal University 
at the appropriate address below 
Recruiting Office c/o 
Suite 540 Saudi Arabian Educational Attache 
2425 West Loop South 29 Belgrave Square 
し Houston TX 7702? 


* Computer Aided Design 
è Solar Energy 


"THE IMPACT OF HOSPITAL DESIGN ON OPERATING COSTS' 
sponsored bv: The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

2. ENGLAND — YORK September 13-17 1982 
"INTERSTITIAL SPACE" (Man height walk-on ceiling space de- 
voted to mechanical and electrical services) in co-operation with: The 
Department of Health and Social Security,Great Dritain. 

3. GREECE — ATIIENS April 12-14 1982 
"NEW PERSPECTIVES IN HEALTH FACILITY PLANNING” ir 
co-operation with: The Medical Architecture Research Unit, Poly: 
technic of North London. 


All the above are managed by A. J. Fifer Associates Ltd. For morc 
information cut out the form printed below and mail to A. J. Fife 
Associates Ltd., P.O. Box 9104, Ottawa Terminal, Ottawa, Canadi 
K1G 3TS8 or telephone 613 — 745-3940 


Please send a copy of the brochure for “Three International Hospita 
Design Seminars" to: 


Name 


Address 


Telephone (include area code) .... 2.0.0.0... Lies ed wh eb 
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There are proven ways to approach 
managing an architectural project and 
there are skills and attitudes that the 
successful project manager must have. 
The new AIA series, Managing Ar- 
chitectural Projects (MAP), tells you 
how to implement an effective project 
management system; how to plan, 
organize and staff it; and how to gear 
the system to meet your firm's needs. 
The MAP series also describes the 
qualities a good PM should have — 
and it shows you exactly how these 
skills can be taught and learned. 


The MAP series is must reading for 
PM's, architects and architecture stu- 
dents. Order these books today, either 
separately or as a series by simply 
filling out and mailing in the coupon 
below. 


ING 
MANA TTECTURAL 


THe 
SNRA 
MACHUECT 


Managing Architectural Projects: The Process — 
by David Haviland 


This book outlines essential project management 
activities and shows how you can organize your 
office for effective project management. It suggests a 
step-by-step approach: Understanding project man- 
agement; planning, organizing and staffing; direct- 
ing; evaluating and implementing the project man- 
agement system. 


1981/112 pp./$16 members, $20 non-members 
#2M727 


Managing Architectural Projects: The Effective 
Project Manager — by David Haviland 


This book examines in detail the skills and attitudes 
that characterize good PM's. It also shows how a 
firm can hire and further develop PM's, 

Contents also include: Fitting the project manager 
into the architect's office, the principal's role and the 
bottom line: an effective project management 
process. 


1981/42 pp/$8 members, $10 non-members #2M730 


AIN's 3-volume series on Managing 
Architectural Projects (MAP) 
shows you the way 


to hire, train or 


become an effective 


project manager. 


Managing Architectural Projects: Case Studies — 
by David Haviland 


Each case study in this volume examines a different 
architectural firm as the firm takes a project from 
initial lead to completion. The case studies allow 
you to view the many dimensions of project 
management, and to undsrstand how the project 
management process differs from firm to firm. 


(Order separately or as a single volume.) 


MAP 3: Complete Set Case Studies — 1981/3 vol- 
umes/$17 members, $21 non-members #2M732-0 


MAP 3: Moreland/Unruh/Smith Case Study — 
198l/approx. 36 pp./$6 members, $7.50 non- 
members #2M732-1 


MAP 3: Hansen/Lind/Meyer Case Study — 1981; 
approx. 36 pp./$6 members, $7.50 non-members 
#2M732-2 


MAP 3: NBBJ Group Case Study — 1981/approx. 
36 pp./$6 members, $7.50 non-members #2M732-3 


Please send me the following AIA publications: 


(Quantity 


#2M727 MAP 1: The Process 


Í 


DJ #2M730 MAP 2: The Effective Project Manager 


U #2M732 MAP 3: Complete Set Case Studies 


# 2M732-1 MAP 3: Moreland/Unruh/Smith Case Study 


uu 


0] #2M732-2 MAP 3: Hansen/Lind/Meyer Case Study 
1] 42M732-3 MAP 3: NBBJ Group Case Study 


(District of Columbia residents add 6% sales tax. No 
charge for postage and handling.) 


Members Non-Members fame 


316-0051) $20.00 Firm or Institution 
8.00 O 10.00 C1 
Shipping Address 
17.00 LJ 21.00 
6.00 7.50 O Attention 
6.00 © 7.50 O 
City State Zip 
6.00 7.50 LJ 
i Signature 
TOTAL 


Clip this coupon and mail to: Publication Sales 


American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 


Please enclose full payment. Washington, D.C. 20006 
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Briefs from page 128 

Wright, contracts, building specifications 
and documents covering a 50-year period 
are also recorded. 


Residential Energy Standards Seminars. 
The California Council/AIA is scheduling 
a series of one day training seminars for 
architects and engineers on the new resi- 
dential energy standards through June. 
For more information, contact Charles 
Eley Associates, (415) 957-1977. 


Tall Buildings Series Completed. 

The Council on Tall Buildings and Urban 
Habitat has published the last volume of 
a series on the planning and design of tall 
buildings. For information, contact L. S. 
Beedle, Fritz Engineering Laboratory-13, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 18015. 


PRODUCTS 


Heat Reclaimer. 

Automatic control system continuously 
monitors escaping flue gas to determine 
the escape of heat waste in gas-fired heat- 
ing systems. The U.L. approved product 
line includes models and accessories de- 
signed for residential, commercial and 
industrial applications. (Energizer Corpo- 
ration, Cincinnati. Circle 192 on infor- 
mation card. ) 


Curtain Wall System. 

Formawall metal exterior wall panel sys- 
tem features a self-contained factory ap- 
plied extrusion support system and a paper 
honeycomb core. Standard thicknesses are 
one and a quarter, two and three inches. 
Several finishes in 15 standard and addi- 
tional custom colors are available. (H. H. 
Robertson Co., Pittsburgh. Circle 195 on 
information card.) 


Radiator System. 

Radiant and convective heat is combined 
in a low-profile system constructed of 
steel channels and flattened tubes. It is 
adaptable to most steam or hot water sys- 
tems in rehabilitated buildings. (North 
American Energy Systems Inc., Hampton 
Falls, N.H. Circle 184 on information 
card.) 


Ceiling Panels. 

Nondirectional pattern combines pin per- 
forations and irregularly shaped fissures in 
four panel configurations of ivory, clay 
gray, pumice and sandstone. The panels 
are suspended by exposed grid system. 
(U.S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. Circle 194 
on information card.) 


Bath Fixtures. 
Ornately decorated bathroom fixtures in- 
clude tub faucets, towel racks, soap dish 


and an optional massage feature. The sets 
are available in floral, marbled, gold or 
colored patterns with cut-glass crystal, 
gold-plated or china fittings. (S. Polliack 
Ltd., North Yorkshire, England. Circle 
189 on information card.) 


Rolled Document File System. 

Storage system is made of corrugated 
fiberboard with a steel reinforced styrene 
frame. File is available in nine sizes with 
16, 25 or 36 individual compartments for 
storage of blueprints, maps, drawings, 
proof sheets and other documents in rolled 
form. (Bankers Box Records Storage 
System, Itasca, Ill. Circle 187 on infor- 
mation card.) 


Solar Pool Collectors. 

Solar pool petals are designed to increase 
water temperature by 12 to 18 degrees 
and reduce evaporation by 80 to 90 per- 
cent by providing heating during the day 
and thermal insulation at night. Each six- 
sided panel measures three feet across and 
weighs less than two pounds. (SEBRA 
Solar Petals, Tucson, Ariz. Circle 183 on 
information card.) 


Linear Ceiling. 

Aluminum panels feature two to eight 
inch panels that snap into suspended metal 
carriers or directly to ceilings. The system 


Questions 


FREE 
TOOL and EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG 


for 


@ Schools 
€ Hospitals 
@ Training Centers 


アンテ シン テープ < ンー クン タン と スク クア 


EF, 


@ Maintenance Buildings 
@ Correctional Programs 


Our 51st edition is 1,100 pages strong with products to help 
you solve design problems for schools, hospital maintenance areas, 
training centers, correctional programs and building maintenance. 
Equipment catalog pages contains specifications, service & utility 
requirements for furniture, training devices & machinery, plus 600 
pages of hand tools. 

Brodhead-Garrett; 75 years young, has the best trained person- 
nel ever assembled into one organization. This staff, plus our con- 
sultant division, can help you solve problems instantly with our 
800-321-6730 number, or put you in touch with the person clo- 
sest to you. The best catalog and the best people are a call away. 


RG BRODHEAD-GARRETT 


4560 EAST 71st STREET, CLEVELAND, OH 44105-5685 
800-321-6730 (In Ohio, call 800-362-8915) 
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About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your A/A JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 


most recent issue received, ATTACH 


LABEL 
HERE 


Change of 
Address 


Eight weeks’ notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 

[] Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. 

Name 

Address 

City. 

Coty i a o 2 - | > } 

MAIL TO: 


AIA JOURNAL 

Circulation Dept. 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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NEW 


offer from the oldest 
and largest truly 
international bookclub 


“A Better Way to Buy Books" 


The Academic Book Club 
has expanded the idea 
of a traditional book club 
into a completely new 
and unique concept. 


SAVE 20-40% 


ON ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Save up to 8096 


on selected titles. 


e NO GIMMICKS 
e NO HIDDEN CHARGES 
e AND NO HARD SELL 


Just low, low prices every day of 
the year; unlimited choice of 
books; and fast, efficient, 
personal service on every order. 


ACADEMIC BOOK CLUB 
U.S.A.: Cape Vincent, New York 13618-0399 


Canada: 105 Wellington St., 

Kingston, Ontario K7L 5C7 

Postbus 1891, 1005 AP Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands 


78, First Cross Street, 
Colombo Il, Sri Lanka 


P.O. Box 159, Ilaro, Ogun State, 
Nigeria 


Europe: 


Asia: 


Africa: 


Dear ABC, 


Piease tell me, without any obligation on my 
part, how | can order for myself and for my 
friends anywhere in the world any book in print, 
from any publisher, from any country, in almost 
any language. 

Tell me in addition how | can save 20-40% 
on these books joining the ACADEMIC BOOK 
CLUB and paying a membership fee as low as 
1.8c daily ($6.50 annually). 

1 understand that one of the features of the 
club is that | am not now, nor will | ever be, 
under any obligation whatever to buy any par- 
ticular book or quantity of books from Aca- 
demic Book Club. 


PLEASE PRINT: 
Circle appropriate abbreviation(s): 
Dr. Prof. Rev. Mr. Mrs. Miss Ms. 


Name 


Address 
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is available in 102 colors as well as mirror 
metallic and wood-like finishes. (Levolor 
Lorentzen, Inc. Lyndhurst, N.J. Circle 185 
on information card.) 


Sound Absorbing Modules. 

Panels feature a fire resistant acoustic 
thermal fill. The 12-foot modules may be 
attached to ceilings or walls in vertical 
and horizontal patterns. (Industrial 
Acoustics Co., Inc., Bronx, N.Y. Circle 
182 on information card.) 


Solar Testing Tool. 

Testing device plugs directly into differen- 
tial solar heating systems to diagnose 
problems and measure outputs of the re- 
lays. (Pyramid Controls, Pacheco, Calif. 
Circle 181 on information card.) 


Electrical Base Workstation. 

Acoustical panels feature concealed elec- 
trical and telecommunications wiring 
along the base. All electrical components 
are factory installed with outlets on either 
or both sides of the panel. (Conwed 
Corporation, St. Paul. Circle 179 on 
information card.) 


Fire Escape Device. 

Tube of synthetic material housed in a 
cabinet approximately 18 by 36 inches is 
attached under an operable window on 
the upper floors. The system features both 
a diagonal and vertical drop chute. (Exit 
II, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. Circle 178 on 
information card.) 


Door Closer. 

Cast iron closer can be mounted in three 
positions and meets interior barrier-free 
requirements for doors 36 to 48 inches 
wide. It is also available with delayed 
action closing and low rate spring power. 
(LCN Closers, Princeton, Ill. Circle 180 
on information card.) 


Electronic Control System. 

Residential system provides programmed 
and manual control of lighting and ap- 
pliances. Components include a wall- 
mounted programmer that automatically 
carries out scheduled cycles, units for 
manual control and a wall receptacle 
module that responds to transmitter com- 
mand signals. (Leviton Manufacturing 
Co., Little Neck, N.Y. Circle 186 on in- 
formation card.) 


Emergency Lights. 

System features a high intensity halogen 
lamp powered by calcium batteries, a 
universal mounting and a forward open- 
ing enclosure for inspection and mainte- 
nance. Compact units are constructed of 
molded plastic in three standard colors or 
custom colors. (Yorklite Electronic Prod- 
ucts, San Marcos, Tex. Circle 196 on 
information card.) O 


Telephone 617 492-4000 


Telex 951650 


14 Story Street 


Kroin Architectural Complements 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


your seat and back. Even the tubular 


At first glance it’s hard to imagine that 


Sitting is Believing 


Plus, the thick sintered synthetic coating 


steel frame is designed curve for curve. 
that protects our seating from the 


ravages of time and weather acts as a 


protective layer for you as well. 


steel and wire outdoor furniture could be 
anything other than uncomfortable. 

In fact, unless that seating is from 

the Kroin Series of Park and Garden 


Furniture, your first impression would 


be accurate. 


So, the next time you specify outdoor 
furniture, choose Kroin. The seating 


But, unlike our competition, we've added with a softness that’s hard to believe. 


some soft touches to an otherwise hard 


Circle 75 on information card 


metal. Like anatomically contoured wire 
mesh in our seat and backs to better fit 
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itectural crisis. 


Versacor: Robertson's response. 


International in scope. 
Acid precipitation has 
become an architectural 
crisis of international 
proportions. And it's a 
crisis that directly 
affects your buildings, 
wherever they may be. 

Last year alone, three 
international confer- 
ences addressed the 
problem. A recent 
Scientific American arti- 
cle reported: "On an 
annual basis, rain and 
snow over large regions 
of the world are now 
from five to 30 times 
more acid than unpol- 
luted rain. The rain of 
individual storms can be 
from several hundred 
to several thousand 
times more acid than 
expected"! 

What causes acid 
rain? Airborne sulfur 
and nitrogen pollutants 
often traveling hundreds 
of miles before combin- 
ing with water vapor to 
form an acid solution, 


can fall unpredictably— 
perhaps on your latest 
building site. 


In many areas, fish are already 
dying from the effects of acid rain. 


The end of the non- 
corrosive building 
environment, 
The fact is, almost every 
location—rural or 
urban, commercial as 
well as industrial—is 
now subject to ever- 
increasing corrosive 
attack from acid rain. 
Already stone, 
masonry, automotive 
finishes, and single- 
layer metal wall finishes 
are proving inade- 
quate—in fact, even the 
timeless beauty of the 
Taj Mahal in India is 
beginning to deteri- 
orate. It's for this kind 
of world that Robertson 


created Versacor? 
Versacor —beauty 
that's proven itself in 
acid rain. 

Robertson saw the 
necessity for a special 
product to meet the 
specific problems of 
metal walls and roofs in 
Scandinavia, where acid 
rain had already begun 
corroding buildings in 
the 1950s. Versacor was 
initially tested there and 
has outperformed 

every other paint 
system in over 10 years 
of exposure. 

Now the Versacor 
multi-layer protective 
coating system, with its 
unique epoxy base coat, 
is available in the U.S. 
Versacor has been 
proven superior to com- 
petitive finishes in a 
battery of independent 
laboratory tests— 
especially the Kester- 
nich test, an accurate 
predictor of resistance 
to actual acid rain 


conditions. 

Available in flat wall 
and profiled shapes, 
Versacor can meet your 
most demanding aes- 
thetic criteria for all 
kinds of buildings. And 
that's essential because 
all kinds of buildings 
now face the long-term 
challenge of acid rain. 

For more information 
about Versacor, write to 
H.H. Robertson Company, 
Department J-9 
400 Holiday Drive, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220. 
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Beauty that's 
more than skin deep. 


—À oe 


Architect: Wendell Lovett, FAIA, Seattle, Washington 


Enhance and protect the natural beauty of wood with Olympic Oil Stain. 
Olympic penetrates wood to protect from within. Rich linseed oil and micro-milled 
pigments soak down into the fibers, giving wood a deep, uniform finish 
that a sigan no Ng how wet or how dry the weather gets. | 

or additional information, consult your 
Sweet’s Catalog. Or write Olympic: Dept. P, Penetrates to 574 
2233 112th Avenue N.E., Bellevue, WA 98004. protect wood 
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